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NOW READY. 


‘* A very useful and reliable assistant in our business.”—J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
‘* One of the most time-saving and profitable instrumentalities used by the trade.” 
—AMERICAN NEWS CO. 
“The most useful work for reference we have ever had for general use in the trade." 
—LEE AND SHEPARD. 
** Not a day passes that we do not consult it many times.”—-A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


THE 


TRADE LIST ANNUAL 


For 1890 (Eighteenth Year). 


Large 8vo, 3430 pages. With Duplex Index. Cloth, net, $2.00. 


The Trade List Annual for 1890 contains: 


1. The latest CATALOG! 3 OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names and smaller lists at the end of 
phe volume. 

2. A complete list by author, title, and subject of all books recorded in the Pustisn- 
ERS’ WEEKLY from January to June, 1890, supplementing the ANNUAL CaTa- 
LOGUE, 1889. 

3. The “ Epucationat Catatocue” for 1890, which is used by the entire trade and 
educational interests as the most representative reference-list of School-books. 

The above Lists, all bound in one volume, present in their combination so con- 
venient and time-saving a working-tool as to make it indispensable to every one who 
has any interest in the purchase or sale of books. 

The patent “ DupLex InpDEx” having given such general satisfaction, we are 
now applying it to all copies of the “ Annual.” Volumes supplied with the “ DupLex 
InpeEx” have the alphabet printed on the concave surface as well as on the margin of 
the page, which enables instantaneous reference, whether the book is open or shut. 

3-2" Unless special shipping directions are received, copies will be despatched 
by express unpaid. Parties so desiring can have their copies sent by mail, or by pre- 
paid book-rate express for 80 cents per copy extra. 


Office of ‘“‘ THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY,” 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL STREET), 


P. O. Box 943. New York. 
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C: A. Cutrer, Paut L. Forp, £ditors. 


THE announcement of the death of “ Mr. 
Mudie,” which the cable brings us just as we are 
going to press, takes away one whose name, in 
England at least, is perhaps better known in con- 
nection with libraries than any other single one. 
Since he started ‘* Mudie’s Select Library” in 
1840, the three words have almost been synony- 
mous with circulating libraries. Six million vol- 
umes have since that time been bought and loaned 
from this one establishment, and 3000 copies of 
single books have been circulated. It is no time 
to discuss here whether this has been really for 
the best. The questions whether other libraries 
were not starved and injured by the system in use 
by him, and whether this library fulfilled as ad- 
vantageous a relation to the reader as the ordi- 
nary one, have beenso many times treated that 
any repetition is unnecessary. No matter what 
its later effects, it was started by a reader of 
books, who finding difficulty in supplying his 
own wants, endeavored to aid others who ‘‘ were 
in a similar case with myself ;" and for this all 
must honor and respect him. 


THE list of the catalogues of the Library of 
Congress printed in this issue has been made, not 
because they are of especial interest and value 
but to ‘‘ point a moral and adorn a tale ” for other 
libraries ; most of which, it is to be feared, would, 
were their funds drawn from sources at all com 
parable with our national library, prove them- 
selves no bad imitators. Since the starting of 
the collection of books, some fifty catalogues, 
several in more than one volume, and approxi- 
mating about 20,000 pages of titles (a large pro- 
portion of which are in small type and double 
column) have been printed at the public charge. 
Were the figures accessible, it would be interest- 
ing to know what the mere printing has cost 
(which all librarians know to be the least ex- 
pensive part), let alone the compiling, and other 
outlays; but they cannot be procured without 
such labor as makes it virtually impossible. With 
this little library of catalogues, produced at such 
cost, the public at least have a right to expect 
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that they will serve their purpose as an index to 


the shelves ; but it is just what this slipshod con- 
glomeration does not do. Not one-half of the 
books on the shelves of the library are so much as 
mentioned in these fifty volumes. If the majority 
have never been introduced to the public, how- 
ever, the minority have. But for the two fires 
which have at different times cleared away por- 
tions already catalogued, certain of these vol- 
umes would have had as many reappearances as 
a famous singer. Even in spite of these, certain 
books, originally appearing in a supplement, 
have already been four or five times catalogued, 
and have, no doubt, very good chances in the 
future. It was perhaps almost a prediction that 
Prof. Jewett, when he wished to illustrate his 
plan of separate electrotype titles, in order to 
avoid this very duplication of work by different 
libraries, chose his subject and list from the shelves 
of this library. Certainly such a list of wasted 
efforts and small results, which might well de- 
serve to be entitled ‘‘ the way not to do it,” should 
set the profession thinking. Ona large scale, it 
is what the majority of libraries are doing. They 
print monthly or tri-monthly ‘‘ bulletins,” ‘* lists 


of accessions,” “ supplementary catalogues,” and 
“ finding lists,” and finally general catalogues, thus 
cataloging the same books over and over again, 
Much has been done in twenty years towards 
simplifying and improving library methods, but 
the printed library catalogue has not progressed. 
It is the fixed and unchangeable organism, while 
all else has yielded to the new conditions. We 
may print great catalogues, on author, subject, 
or dictionary plan, but the fact remains that they 
are out of date just as soon, if not sooner, than 
they were fifty years ago ; and that they can only 
be made serviceable by doing over the whole, to 
embody, at the most, not more than a fourth or 
fifth of new titles; with the certainty that the 
more live the library, the quicker is the new 
catalogue out of date and misleading. Is it not 
about time to cry a halt, and unite in finding 
some method which will misuse and waste less 
library money and librarian’s energy ? 


THE new Library Commission of Massachusetts 
has been chosen very carefully by the Governor. 
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Mr. Tillinghast is well known as one of the most 
conscientious and efficient State librarians in the 
country. He has a high ideal of the public 
library and will undoubtedly work hard to bring 
Massachusetts libraries up to his standard wher- 
ever they at present fall short. He has also the 
great advantage of being at the State House and 
familiar with public men and the methods of 
public business. Mr. Nourse, as trustee of the 
Lancaster Library, has been very successful in 
collecting matter bearing upon the history of the 
neighborhood — an important matter in which 
Massachusetts libraries are decidedly behind- 
hand. Mr. Green is too well known to all of our 
readers to require a word of commendation. The 
ladies on the Commission are well known for 
their philanthropy and their interest in education. 
Both of them took part in the movement which 
resulted in the passage of the present law. The 
Commission has great opportunities of usefulness, 
not merely in starting new libraries, but by im- 
proving those which already exist. It has no 
power, not even the power of inspection ; but 
the history of the Railroad Commission in Mas- 
sachusetts is a proof that justice, good judgment, 
and common sense may be in themselves a power 
as efficient as any conferred by laws. 


Communications. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AGAIN. 
Mr. Hitu’s complaint as to the absence of 
acknowledgment in the matter of reports and 
other pamphlets has more a seeming thar a real 
foundation. If there really is an ‘‘ exchange” 
between two libraries in respect of their publica- 
tions, where is the necessity of a special acknowl- 
edgment of every separate item? Is not the 
mere fact of the existence of the ‘‘ exchange”’ in 
itself an acknowledgment? It is so regarded 
as between printing clubs, editors, and others with 
whom the habit of exchange prevails. As be- 
tween libraries, this simple form of acknowledg- 
ment seems even more justifiable, inasmuch as 
their publications usually include annual reports 
in which a specific statement of publications 
received is made. Were the practice of a special 
direct acknowledgment of everything received 
from other libraries to be insisted on, it would 
entail an expense and a labor which, to some 
libraries at least, would be a serious burden. Ex- 
ception, of course, might very well be made for 
large publications — bound catalogues and such 
like, the rarity and value of which would entitle 
them to special recognition. 
A. W. ROBERTSON. 


Mercantite Liprary, San Francisco, Oct. 9, 1890. 
In a communication of Mr. Hill’s in the Jour- 
NAL of September, I see reference to a matter to 


which I have often been tempted to call the 
attention of librarians and others, namely, the 
failure in acknowledgment of annual reports, 
etc., from other libraries. 

This failure consists, not merely in the ordi- 
nary acknowledgment of receif¢t by postal card 
or otherwise, but as well in the printed list of 
** gifts” given in the published annual reports. 

My experience has shown me that not over 
one-half of my reports sent out are acknowledged 
by mail, and my attention has been called to very 
many omissions to mention their receipt in the 
printed reports received by me. If a library 
wishes to receive publications, it seems to me the 
least it can do is take the trifling trouble to show 
it, by acknowledging their receipt when they are 
sent. A. E. WHITAKER. 


A CORRECTION. 
Minnearouts Pustic Liprary, Minn., Oct. 17, 1890. 


AT the time of opening this library last winter 
we printed the “system of classification” to be 
used here. The preface to the pamphlet dis- 
tinctly stated that the system was not of our own 
devising ; that it was merely a modification of the 
one devised by Mr. John Edmands, of the Phila- 
delphia Mercantile Library, and already in use 
there. 

The LIBRARY JOURNAL, nevertheless, printed 
in full the description of the system forming the 
preface to the pamphlet. And I have since then, 
from time to time, had requests for copies of the 
scheme. I am, of course, delighted to accord 
with these requests. But I have feared that they 
indicated that the credit of the system is being 
given to ws, when it really belongs to Mr. Ed- 
mands. 

Please let me state, therefore, as was stated 
in the pamphlet, that all the good points in 
the system are to be credited to him, and all the 
defects debited to me! 

Very respectfully, 
HERBERT PUTNAM. 


LISTS OF GOOD NOVELS. 
WasuincTon, Oct, 29, 1890. 

I wisH to second earnestly the motion of Mr. 
Green (L. J., p. 262), for a committee or the like 
to publish lists of good novels. Every such list, 
like those of Brander Matthews and Linderfelt, 
is a gift ; but no single hand is sufficient, and all 
the reviews together do not avail as would some 
such device. Experiments might fail, but it is a 


need of the age. Epw. FARQUHAR, 
Asst. Pat. Off. Lid. 


GOOD WORDS. 
Tue Liprary, Denver, Cotorapo. 


My only criticism of the LipRARY JOURNAL 
and of the reports of the conventions is, that 
they aggravate the feelings of the librarian who 
wants to do the many good things suggested, 
and has not time, ability, money, or books to ac- 
complish them, They are utterly destructive 
of anything like self-satisfaction. 

J. C. Dana. 


Oct. 20, 1890. 
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NEWARK FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

No one questions the necessity of fiction in 
libraries. In free public libraries it is only a 
question of where the line shall be drawn — what 
books to put in and what to leave out. 

In some few libraries everything in the shape 
of fiction is put on the shelves ; in others, Ouida 
marks the line; again, it is Southworth and 
Stephens ; in others, Alger and Optic; and so 
on up the scale, till we get toa point where only 
the most fastidious can be served. 

I am not one to believe that everything asked 
for by the public should be supplied. A public 
library supported by municipal tax must, to a 
certain extent, respond to the demands of the 
public. At the same time, the educational work 
should ever be considered the most important. 

We may pooh, pooh! the taste which calls for 
poor literature, but the librarian who ignores the 


FICTION IN LIBRARIES. 


| day we opened the library, the demand being so 


great the poor things don’t get a moment's rest. 
We do not supply the demand for such litera- 


ture, and do not feel it our duty todo so. Nor 


| do we supply the full demand for the very popu- 


| Not so with older persons. 


wishes of the people will not obtain the highest 


degree of success. 

It is all very well to talk of educating the 
people, but if they refuse to be educated, what is 
to be done about it? 

We can only try to lead the people to a higher 
and better course. It is the duty of the librarian 
to assist and guide the reader, and he can be of 
service to the novel-reader as well as the searcher 
after scientific knowledge. 

It requires greater discrimination to assist the 
novel-reader than it does to guide the student of 
history. 


I quite agree with Mr. Putnam that the popu- | 


lar reader ‘‘ needs direction and suggestion,” and 
‘*he is the one, therefore, for whom the printed 
catalogue should be fullest and most suggestive.” 
We neglect this branch of literature more than is 


good for us or our readers, and I hope the time | 


is coming when works of fiction will receive from | 


the cataloguer the same study now given to sci- 


ence and history, when the same studious atten- | 


tion shall be paid to the pleasure-seeker as to the 
student. 

The librarian cannot force himself upon the 
attention of amy reader ; he must feel his way and 
find out if he is wanted. With this aim in view 
good results are sure to follow. 

In our library the per cent. of fiction read is 
78, and we do not have Zola, Stephens, South- | 
worth, and the like, though I must confess that, 
by mistake, two sets of Mary J. Holmes got on 
the shelves. And I must confess, too, that I | 
haven’t seen a volume on the shelves since the 


lar boys’ books, like Alger and Optic. 

We have two sets on the shelves, but one hun- 
dred sets would still leave the shelves empty. I 
know that boys must read this sort of fiction, and 
the sooner they get through it the better for 
them. At the same time, it is my experience 
that the boy will take some other book if he can- 
not get one of this class. 

There is no danger of a boy's sticking to this 
He will get out of it in time. 
I have known 


grade of fiction. 
men 
grown who were unable to read anything better. 
In fact, I have in mind two men who will take 
nothing but Alger or Optic, and if a book bv 
one or the other is not on the shelf they will go 
away without any. They think they can read 
nothing else, and will not admit that the libra- 
rian can assist them. 

Finally, we cannot agree on this matter of 
fiction in public libraries. Each one must go his 
individual way, studying closely the demands 
rather than the requests of his constituents, and 
do the greatest good 

FRANK P. HILL. 


try in his humble way to 
to the greatest number.” 


FICTION SONG 


Art a library desk stood some readers one day, 
Crying ‘ Novels, oh, novels, oh, novels!” 


| And I said to them, ** People, oh, why do you say 


*Give us novels, oh, novels, oh, novels? * 
Is it weakness of intellect, people, I cried, 
Or simply a space where the brains should abide ? * 
hey answered me not, or they only replied, 


” 


“ Give us novels, oh, novels, oh, novels 


Here are thousands of books that will do you more good 
Than the novels, oh novels, oh, novels! 

You will weaken your brain with such poor mental foc. 
As the novels, oh, novels, oh, novels! 

Pray take history, music, or travels, or plays, 

Biography, poetry, science, essays, 

Or anything else that more wisdom displays 


Than the novels, oh, novels, oh, novels! 


A librarian may talk till he’s black in the face 
About novels, oh, novels, oh, novels! 
And may think that with patience he may raise the taste 
Above novels, oh, novels, oh, novels! 
He may talk tili with age his round shoulders are bent, 
And the white hairs of time ‘mid the black ones are sent, 
When he hands his report in, still seventy per cent. 
Will be novels, oh, novels, oh, novels! 
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A LIST OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOGUES. 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


List of books purchased by Caddell and Davis 
for the Library of Congress, Washington. 
Duane, Printer. [1801.] 8 pp. O. 

Merely the letter of the London book- 
sellers, through whom the first books were 
ordered, with an invoice of the books sent, 
with no attempt at classification. 


W. | 


But this | 


list of about 250 works, purchased and boxed | 


(in “11 hair trunks”) at a cost of £489. 7. 0, 
was the corner-stone of a library now num- 


bering nearly three-quarters of a million | 
volumes, and growing at the rate of 10,000 


volumes yearly. 


Catalogue of Books, Maps, and Charts belonging | 
to the Library of the two Houses of Congress. | 


Washington City. Printed by 


10 pp. O. 


April, 1802. 
William Duane. 


The first true catalogue, and except for | 


its antiquarian interest of not the slightest 
value. 
folios, quartos, 
without the least attempt at any other clas- 
sification. 

Supplementary Catalogue ... October, 1803. 
Washington City. Printed by James D. West- 
cott. 6 pp. O. 

Catalogue of the Books, Maps, and Charts be- 
longing to the Library established in the Capitol 
at the City of Washington, for the two Houses 
of Congress. Washington. A. & G. Way, 
Printers. 1812. — pp. O. 

This list of 3000 volumes fairly represents 
the growth of the library at the time it was 
burned by the British. Though but a small 
collection, the library has never succeeded 
in entirely replacing it; and to-day, as a 
consequence, it lacks even a set of the pub- 
lications of the United States Government. 

Catalogue of the Library of the United States. 
To which is annexed a copious index, alpha- 
betically arranged. Washington. Printed by 
Jonathan Elliot. 1815. (6), 170, Xxxii 
pp. Q. 

fo replace the destroyed library, Con- 
gress, at a cost of $23,950, purchased Jeffer- 
son's library, numbering about 6700 vol- 
umes, and at once ordered a catalogue made 
of them, The result is a classified list (un- 
der the three divisions taken by Jefferson 
from Bacon) of ‘‘the faculties of the mind 
employed on them,” otherwise ‘‘ Memory, 
Reason and Imagination,” making a most ab- 
surd and impossible arrangement, which is 
only rendered in the least usable by the in- 
dex. In spite of the clumsiness, however, 
the library was arranged and catalogued on 
these lines till 1864. In the appendix is 
given the rules and regulations of the li- 
brary, as well as an abstract of the laws in 
relation to the library. 

A Supplement to the Catalogue. Washington 
City. Printed by Daniel Rapine (Agent). 
1820, 28 pp. OQ. 


The titles are merely grouped under | 
octavos and duodecimos, | 


A Supplement to the Catalogue. Washington. 
Printed by Peter Force. 182;. 109 pp. O. 

An Additional Supplement to the Catalogue. 
Washington, 1828. O, 

Catalogue of the Library of Congress. Decem- 
ber in 1830. Washington. Printed by Duff 
Green. 1830. 258 pp. O. 

Compiled by merely cutting up the cata- 
logue of 1815, and the three supplements, 
and rearranging the titles, though with the 
same classification. It was the work of 
George Watterson, the librarian, and even 
reprints the typographical errors of the 
previous ones. 

A Supplement of the Additions. December, 1831. 
And an Index to the Names of Authors and An- 
notators, and to the Publications of Learned 
Societies, to Encyclopedias, Newspapers, Re- 
views, Magazines, etc. Washington: 1831. O. 


Library of Congress, Dec. 3, 1832. Additions 

: since the publication of the Supplement 
to the Catalogue in December, 1831. Wash- 
ington: 1833. 

Catalogue of the Library of Congress, in the 
Capitol of the United States of America, De- 
cember, 1839. City of Washington. Printed 
by order of Congress. 1840. 685 pp. O. 

According to Poore’s Catalogue compiled 
by George Watterson, (but as he had been 
removed in 1829 it is probably an error), and 
printed at a cost of $1400. 

Supplement to the Catalogue of the Library of 
Congress. December, 1840. Washington: 
1841. 28 p. O. 

—— December, 1841. 
pp. O. 

December, 1842. 
pp. O. 

December, 1842. 
PpP- oO. 

—— December, 1844. 
oO. 

—— December, 1845. 
pp. O. 

Supplement to the Catalogue of the Library of 
Congress. December, 1846. Washington: 
1847. 12 pp. O. 

—— December, 1847. 
pp. O. 

—— December, 1848. 
pp. O. 

Catalogue of the Library of Congress. 
ington: 1849. 1032, 139 pp. O. 

The sixth of the general catalogues. It 
contains about 50,000 volumes, of which the 
legal portion is separately classed and paged. 
It was compiled by John S. Meehan, a po- 
litical worker of Jackson, who superseded 
Watterson as librarian. 35,000 of these vol- 
umes were destroyed by fire in 1851. 


Washington: 1842. 
Washington: 1843. 
Washington: 1844. 
Washington: 1845. 


Washington: 1846. 


Washington: 1848. 23 


Washington: 1849. 46 


Wash- 
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Supplement tothe Catalogue. December, 1851. 
Washington: 1851. 129.pp. O. 

These supplements have two titles, one 
reading ‘‘ Supplement” and the other “ Ad- 
ditions,” and as a consequence the date on 
one title is the beginning, and that on the 
other the end of the period covered, giving 


rise to two very puzzling series of contra- | 


dictory cataloguing, which is all the more 
increased by the imprint date on the cover 
reading a year earlier than that on the title. 


December 1, 1852. Washington: 1853. 211 
pp. O. 
December 1, 1853. Washington: 1854. 
pp. O. 
—— December 1, 1854. Washington: 1855. 295 
pp. O. 
—— December 1, 1855. Washington: 1856. 126 | 
pp. O. 
—— December 1, 1856. Washington: 1857. 93 
pp. O. 
—— December 1, 1857. Washington: 1858. 71 
pp. O. 
December 1, 1858. Washington: 1859. 40 
pp. O. 
—— December 1, 1859. Washington: 1860. 37 
pp. O. 


December 1, 1860. Washington: 1861. 


Catalogue of the Law Department of the Library | 


of Congress. By Charles H. W. Meehan. 
Washington: 1860. viii, 325 pp. O. 
Catalogue of the Library of Congress. Printed 


by order of Congress. City of Washington: | 


Lemuel Towers, Printer. 1561. 


O. 


viii, 1398 pp. 


The last work of John S. Meehan, who 
was superseded by John G. Stephenson in 
May, 1864. 

Supplementary Catalogue. December 
Washington: Government Printing 
1861. Sopp. O. 


—— December 1, 1862. 151, 33 pp. O. 


—— December 1, 1863. 
—— December 1, 1864. 


Alphabetical Catalogue of the Library of Con- | 
Washington: Government | 


gress. Authors. 


Printing Office. 1864. 1236 pp. F. 


THE 


BY W. 


THE first examination of applicants for posi- 


tions in the Cleveland Public Library was held ! 


on Tuesday, Sept. 30. Notices had been sent to 
all who had sent in applications during the pre- 
vious eighteen months, and twenty-five young 
women presented themselves for examination. 
The examination consisted of from five to 
English 


questions 


seven questions each on Arithmetic, 
Grammar, and Geography, and ten 
each on History and Literature. 


CLEVELAND LIBRARY EXAMINATION, 


They were 


Compiled by A. R. Spofford, who became 

librarian in Dec., 1864. It is the first to 
abandon the classified system adopted in 
1815, and also the first printed in double col- 
umn. The arrange nent is alphabetical, by 
authors only, anonymous books being 
grouped under the ‘* leading word of the sub- 
ject to which they relate.” It is the last 
complete general catalogue issued, and with 
Ahe two subject volumes issued in 1869 makes 
the best one for working use, but the library 
had then but about 150,000 volumes, so that 
less than a quarter of its present books are 
contained in this, and it must of necessity be 
unsatisfactory. 

Catalogue of Additions. 

Washington: Government 

1865. 210, 29 pp. O. 


December 1, 
Printing 


1865. 
Office. 
-- December 1, 1866. Washington: 1866. 

pp. O. 
| —— December 
526 pp. F. 


1, 1867. Washington: 1868. 


December 1868. Washington: 
323 pp. F. 

Caralogue of Additions. 
Washington: 870. 415 pp. F. 


| Catalogue of the Library of Congress. Index to 


I, 1869. 


December 1, 1869. 


Subjects. In two volumes. Washington: Gov 
ernment Printing Office. 1869. 2 vols. 1744 

Prepared chiefly by Frederick Vinton, and 
by far the most useful catalogue printed by 
the library. 


Catalogue of Additions for 1870. Washington: 


1861. | 
Office. 


1871. 381 pp. F. 
—— During 1871. Washington: 1872. 547 pp. 
| F. 
For 1872. Washington: 1874. 492 pp. F. 


For 1873- Washington: 1876. 383 pp. 
| F 
| Alphabetical Catalogue of the Library of Con- 
| gress. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 2vols, 1816 pp. F 

Only A to Cra are contained in these two 
volumes, and no more were published. 


1575 50. 


1. BRETT. 


| given out in order one at a time. The time oc- 
| cupied by the various candidates was from three 
| to five hours. Each candidate chose a pseudonym, 
which she placed upon the back of each of her pa- 
pers, and at the close of her examination handed in 
a card bearing both her pseudonym and her real 

name and address, enclosed in a sealed envelope. 
| The papers were marked by the librarian who 
conducted the examination, subject by subject, 

then collated by pseudonyms, the percentage of 


‘ 
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all the papers submitted by each figured, and the 
papers together with the sealed envelopes sub- 
mitted to the committee. The committee exam- 
ined the papers carefully, intending to ask six 


of those presenting the best ones to appear be- | 


fore them for a further formal examination. As, 
however, there were nine papers of special and 
nearly equal excellence, it was decided to ask the 
nine persons presenting these to appear before 
the committee. This was for the purpose of 
seeing and comparing the candidates before mak- 
ing the appointment, as it certainly might be 
possible for one to pass a good, or even the best 
examination, who would be unsuitable, on ac- 
count of manners, appearance, or other reasons, 
for the appointment. After thus informally exam- 
ining each of these nine candidates the commit- 
the selected the four presenting the best papers, 
the first and second for immediate appointment, 
and the third and fourth to be held in reserve 


THE following seport of the last three years’ 
work of the New Haven Young Men's Institute 
is intended to show the progress of that institu- 
tion since it was caught by the tide of the new li- 
brary movement. The library is one of the few 
survivors of the mechanic's institute craze which 
raged in the early part of this century. Owing 
to the popularity of lecture courses the institu- 
tion escaped the fate of most of its fellows, but 
upon the decline of that interest the Institute 
dropped lower and lower in the scale of usefulness 
until the founding of the New Haven Free Public 
Library seemed to sound its death-knell. 

But there were one or two of its Board of Di- 
rectors who declined to hear any such sound, 
They thought there was room in the city for 
two public libraries where each had a quite dis- 
tinct class of patrons (the Institute has always 
been a subscription library), and being upheld by 
the rest of the board they went to work to put 
the library in step with the modern idea. The 
following is the result. 

In April, 1887, the floor space occupied by the 
library measured 4800 sq. feet. During the fol- 
lowing summer this was increased to 5500 sq. 
feet by the opening of the present reference-room, 
and in the fall of 1889 the space was further in- 
creased to 6500 sq. feet by building of an ad- 
dition in the rear of the main building. This 
additional room was devoted partly to book 
shelves and partly to a ladies’ parlor. 


A SURVIVAL REVIVED. 


BY W: A. BORDEN, LIBRARIAN, N. H, Y. M. I. 


to supply future needs. In other words, after 
meeting and conversing with the applicants the 
committee saw no reason to vary from the con- 
clusions indicated by the papers. 

In marking the papers 30% was allowed for 
Literature, 20% for History, and 10% each for 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and for the 
spelling as indicated by all the papers. The 
questions in the elementary studies were such as 
should be answered by a pupil in the higher 
grammar grates. Those on history and litera- 
ture were of a general nature and such as any 
fairly well informed person should answer. This, 
together with the special allowance made for ex- 
cellence in these subjects, was intended to pre- 
vent the recent pupil of the schools from having 
an advantage over the general reader. 

All of the successful candidates, however, were 
graduates of the Cleveland High Schools and 
three of them of the Normal School also. 


On the first of April, 1887, there were 11,728 
books on the shelves. During the following 
three years this number was increased to 13,429, 
14.468, and finally to 15,798 ; an increase of over 
25 per cent. 

The membership in April, 1887, was 272. The 
average membership for 1887-8 was 351. It was 
436 for 1888-9 and 499 for 1889-90. In April, 
1890, it was 564, an increase of 107 per cent. 

The average weekly circulation in April, 1537, 
was 195 vols. For March, 1888, it was 544 (per 
week), for March, 1889, it was 640,and for March, 
1890, it had reached 770 vols., giving a total in- 
crease of 264 per cent. 

The annual circulation for1886 — 7 is not known, 
as no records of any kind had ever been kept. 
That for 1887-8 was 17,962, or 1 ly times for 
every book owned. That for 1888 - 9 was 26,312, 
or 1, times for each book. That for 1889-90 
was 32,027, or a trifle over two times for each 
book. 

In April, 1887, the average number of volumes 
taken out by each member was 3 ¥;. In March, 
1888, the average had increased to nearly six vols. 
In March, 1889, it was alittle more, and in March, 
18go, it was 6.%,. The annual average for 1887-8 
was 51 vols., for 1888-9 it was 60 vols., and for 
1889 -9g0 it was 64 vols. 

The receipts from all sources in 1887-8 were 
about $3200, for 1888-9 about $3400, and for 
1 889-g0 about $3600. 
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BY G: B. GALLUP, LIBRARIAN 


Mr. GALLUP printed this originally in the 4/- 
bany Sunday Press, and afterwards had it reprinted 
as a circular to be issued in the books circulated 
by his library. The cost is $1.25 per thousand. 


OUR LARGE LIBRARIES. 


An Insight into the Way in Which They Are 
Managed. 


BOOKS ENTERED ON RECOMMENDATION. 


Ready for Circulation— When They Must Be 
Replaced — The Trained Cataloguer. 


People are reasonably familiar with the meth- 
ods of our schools, colleges, and all other public 
educational institutions except the public library. 
The rationale and method of management of the 
library is asasealed book. The visitor knows that 
if he asks for a book, a subject, an author, that 
all the volumes of the library needed to supply 
him with the information he requests can almost 
instantly be placed at his disposal. 

More than that. If he wishes to know the 
nature of the last treaty with Brazil, the date of 
an article on architecture in one of the magazines, 
and the name of the publication, or, for instance, 
as was recently propounded in a public library, 
** Where is the point on earth where day begins 
first?"’ he is pretty certain to be answered in a 
few moments; but what knowledge is thereby 
implied by the resources of literature, and what 
perfection of arrangement and classification must 
be attained to make this possible ! 

It is evident then that in a public library, where 
scores of new volumes are added daily, the sole 
occupation of the attendants is 


NOT MERELY TO GIVE OUT BOOKS 


and take them back from the borrower. To the 
average person, the terms classification, indexing, 
and cataloguing have no particular significance. 
To the employés in the library, however, they 
are terms of grave importance. 

To begin with, then, the person who supposes 
the life of the attendant in a library is divided 
between choice moments with the latest literature 
and occasional service at the charging desk. It 
were well that he consider the course of the new 
book from the time it appears in the publisher's 
bulletin or the book review column until it is 
issued to the first comer who admires its new 
covers or its author's style. The book then, from 
the time of the first advertisement, becomes 


AN OBJECT OF SOLICITUDE 
to the librarian. Whatever system is pursued in 
his library, he must make an estimate of its value, 
and of its use to his library, order its purchase, 
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and keep an account of every particular regard- 
ing these transactions ; the most approved sys- 
tem being thus described by a person competent 
to speak. 

When books are entered on proper recommen- 
dation blanks, they are then submitted to a pur- 
chasing committee. Those noted for purchase 
are entered on an order-book and are then ar- 
ranged with other unfilled orders in the alpha- 
betical order index. Whenan order is to be sent, 
the list on the order-book is copied on an order- 
sheet, which is an exact duplicate in size, headings, 
numbers, etc., and goes to the agent, and all 
correspondence, reports, bills, etc., fully identify 
the exact item by simply giving the consecutive 
number which is on slip, book, sheet, and when 
they come, on book and bill. 

So much for the labor of ordering every book 
that comes into the library. 

When the book makes its appearance fresh 
from the booksellers, with uncut pages and dainty 
with the aroma of new leather and new paper 
about it, another set of entries is at once under- 
taken in the cataloguing-room. 

Read carefully and bear in mind, O impatient 
reader, when you go next to the library and ex- 
pect to be served with the new book received 
from the agent but yesterday. 

In almost every library the system is different ; 
in all the amount of work sums up the same. In 


| one of which the reporter knows, the book is first 


assigned to its proper department by reference 
to the Dewey index. Its shelf number is found 
by consulting the subject catalogue which gives 
the number of the last book entered in that sec- 
tion. The book is then entered on the accessions 
catalogue, which henceforth shows its accessions 
number, which may be the 40,000th of addition 
to the library ; its class and shelf number, title, 
author, place and date of publication, publisher, 
size, price, style of binding, and other notes 
which may serve to identify it for all time and 
answer any questioning regarding it. 

The book plate is then pasted in the cover and 
the necessary entries made thereon. In many 
libraries the book is given a rough paper cover, 
and an inside pocket for containing the borrower's 
card. The class and book numbers are then 
pasted on the back. The book is now 


READY FOR CIRCULATION, 


but its record is not yet complete. Cards must 
now be written for the card catalogue and placed 
therein. A transcript of the title and author 
must be made for the daily or weekly bulletin, 
which is in some cases printed and in some merely 
written. In the meantime the bills come in from 
the bookseller, and the entry of the book must 
be scrutinized and verified, and the bill entered 
and filed. 

Such, in brief, or at length, as you please, is 
the early history of the book in most libraries, 
the details being merely varied, not omitted. 

In ashort time, when the book has become 
shabby and must go to the bindery, it is entered 
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on another set of books, and instructions as to 
its style of binding, lettering, etc., are sent to the 
binder on a separate slip. When it is received 
back, it has again to be labelled, covered, checked 
from the binder’s list, and all data concerning its 
temporary withdrawal corrected. In six months’ 
time it is defective, or is worn out, and 
MUST BE REPLACED. 

A new set of books now claims its name and 
family history, the agent is once more impor- 
tuned, and when the new copy arrives it goes 
through the same old formula. 

But why all this detail? you say. *Because it is 
absolutely necessary for the right administration 
of the library, and quick service. In some libra- 
ries, where the help is too limited to attend to 
these necessary details, the service is accordingly 
slow and unsatisfactory. 

Among all the details of library work this per- 
petual cataloguing and recataloguing is the most 
engrossing, and in most well-administered, mod- 
ern-spirited libraries the trained cataloguer is 


AS NECESSARY AS THE BOOKS. 


It is plainly apparent that in libraries where 
the force of people employed is too small to give 
proper attention to all these details the work lags 
behind, the library becomes demoralized, there 
is difficulty in keeping the books in proper place, 
and the result is about the same as when printers’ 
type is pied, as the technical expression is, or in 
common English, gets mixed up in the case, so 
that his a's and x’s and all the letters between are 
in a complete jumble. 

Do not suppose, however, you to whom litera- 
ture as supplied by the public libraries is a daily 
or weekly necessity, that this immense amount 
of clerical work given to the books themselves is 
all of the b.iden detail of library work. The 
books in circulation 


HAVE TO BE INSPECTED, 


mended, and kept in proper condition. If the 
circulation is 500 copies daily, the soo returned 
must be put back in their proper places on the 
shelves, a task involving on an average perhaps 
the expenditure of a minute to every four or five 
books. In addition to the number actually in 
circulation is the number removed from the 
shelves for use in the library, which is frequently 
large and must also be as soon as possible re- 
turned to their proper places. 

A startling comparison between the system of 
work in a large bookstore managed by an indi- 
vidual, and a library managed by the people ora 
committee of citizens, is in the number of people 
employed by each, respectively. 

The bookstore, if it have a business equal in 
number of volumes sold or circulated to the 
library, not unfrequently employs several sales- 
men, a cashier and bookkeeper, amanuensis-ty pe- 
writer and one or two specialists whose duties 
include the arranging of books on the shelves 
and preparing the printing matter, including 
partial catalogues issued at frequent intervals. 
The bookseller, however, doves not have to under- 
take the details of cataloguing as carried out in 
the library. 


expected to get on with one-quarter the number 
of employés, and to doa much greater amount 
of technical work. 

In the evolution of the librarian and the library, 
as being worked out by the American Library 
Association more than by any other agency, all 
this is being changed. 

Instead of being bookkeeper, cashier, messen- 
ger-boy, charging clerk, general guide and fac- 
totum as well as cataloguer, purchaser, and 
business manager, the librarian is coming to be 
the latter only in the broadest sense of the term, 
as befits the man who is expected to develop the 
resources and perfect the possibilities of the 
people’s university, as the public library is get- 
ting to be understood and termed. 

He is no longer the mere bookworm who re- 
sents the intrusion of outsiders into his cosy co- 
coon, but a hustling, wide-awake, public-spirited 
individual, who believes that the common people 
who cannot afford libraries of their own and to 
whom the public library most appeals, 

ARE DEVELOPED AND BROADENED 

by reading the best kind of literature, and that it 
is only by the use of unusual and broad measures, 
by fostering a love for good books among the 
young, in short, by giving his attention wholly to 
the problem of growth and proper management, 
that he can accomplish his proper function. 
That is the kind of person the public is getting to 
look for in the management of the public library, 
but it is only by coming to properly appreciate 
the kinds of work he must not be expected to 
take on his own shoulders, and by finding out 
that his profession is not a life of ease, but one 
of severe hard work, requiring executive rather 
than bookish ability, in the broadest use of the 
distinction, as the former in the case must include 
the latter. 


BEING A LIBRARIAN, 


BY HORACE KEPHART.* 
From Harper's Weekly, Aug. 3. 

LIBRARIANSHIP Offers a better field for mental 
gymnastics than any other profession. I am 
cataloguing the four thousand and tenth of an 
interminable series of French plays, when a 
drove of unbroken Sophomores comes prancing 
into the library. Before my wits can be jogged 
out of Paris and across a half-century, the boys 
burst out in a chorus: 

“Say, will you please give me a chart of Long 
Island Sound ?” 

** Say, may I have all my books renewed ?” 

* Say, can you tell me where Milton speaks of 
the Golden Chersonese ?” 

“Say, will you show me something on the 
woodchuck ?” 

“ Say, is Professor Scribner in?” 

It takes some time to make the boys happy, 
and then I go back to my plays. Here isa thin 
little pamphlet called Les suites d'un mariage 
de raison... par MM. Dartois, Léon Brunswick, 
et Lhéric. To catalogue it I must first of all 
identify the authors. uérard introduces me to 

* Now librarian of the Mercantile Library of St. Louis. 
This was written while he was at Yale College Library. 


The library, on the contrary, is too frequently 
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three dramatic writers of the same period, broth- | 


ers, whose family name was Dartois de Bournon- 
ville, and their baptismal names, respectively, 
Francois Victor Armand, Louis Charles Achille, 
and Louis Armand Théodore. Under the first 
of these I find my play credited to the said Fran- 
cois, ‘avec M. Lhéris.” Léon Brunswick is not 
mentioned, and Lhéric is spelled Lhéris. 

Some one interrupts me here to learn whether 
112 College Street is at the west end. Scar ely 
have I settled back into calm research when a 
quaint old lady rouses me with the appeal : 

“I would like to see a book fifty years old.” 

Er—that is, a book entitled Fifty Years 
Old ?’” 

‘* No; a book that fifty years old.” 

‘* But we have a great number of books that 
are fifty years old or more. Is it some one par- 
ticular book ?” 

* Yes; it is a book that 
little girl.” 

** What is the title ?” 

**T have forgotten it.” 

‘* The author’s name?” 

“ I don’t remember.” 

“ What was the bopk about ?” 

“It was a novel, and the scene was laid in this 
neighborhood. That is all I remember about it.” 

Our lists of historical novels are of no service, 
and I am finally forced to give it up. After as- 
suring several persons that they can find Profes- 
sor Scribner in his own room, I return to the 
drama. 

No such name as Lhéris is to be found among 
the Z’s in Quérard ; but he has two contemporary 


playwrights, brothers, named Victor and Léon | 


Lhérie. 

Puzzling over this, my wandering eye is at- 
tracted by a timid litthe body who needs encour- 
agement to speak out. Yes, we have a “ shelf of 
poetry ;"" many of them, in fact. And I point 
out the more accessible. Just then a gentleman 
asks me, innocently, ‘ Have you a class photo- 
graph of Thomas Green, who graduated here in 
1792?” 

I get back to Quérard, but have hardly found 
my place when a leisurely acquaintance drops in 
for a chat. He is soon displaced by a hustling 
book agent, whom nothing can drive away; so I 
bless the old professor who wants a book from 
the nethermost abyss of the ‘‘ farther room.” 

“Do you know any history in the Spanish 
language that would sel! well in an English trans- 
lation ?” asks a fair stranger in spectacles. ‘* Of 
course translating is rather overdone, I know ; 
but "— 

A clergyman, in great haste, rushes up, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Please extend my time on ‘ Future 
Probation,.’” 

I renew his book in English, while talking 
Spanish and thinking in French. 

My play is found again under Victor Lhérie’s 
name, attributed to him “avec MM. Brunswick 
(i.¢., Léon Lhérie) et Dartois.” Here is prog- 
ress. My authors’ names now stand as follows: 
Dartois de Bournonville, Frangois Victor Ar- 
mand [Lhérie (or Lhéris, or Lhéric), Léon 


(pseud. Léon Brunswick)], Lhérie (or Lheéris, or 
Lhéric), Victor. 
However, past experience has made me dis 
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trustful of Quérard’s accuracy, and I proceed to 
verify these names, having first sent messengers 
in search of Professor Scribner, whose presence 
is urgently wanted in four different places at once. 

Hoefer, Larousse,and Vapereau copy Quérard’s 
spelling of my first author’s name. When four 
such authorities agree, | say, the matter may be 
considered settled. Now, then, for the Lhéries. 

‘* Pardon me, but | have a very rare book 
here, printed in the sixteenth century. Can you 
tell me what it is worth ?” 

It is worth about ten cents. 

“Can you inform me, sir, why Shakespeare 
omitted Henry the Seventh from his plays?” 

“Ah! Well, then perhaps you can explain the 
derivation of the Yankee comparison, ‘ Like 
Sam Hill?’” 

I seem very stupid this afternoon. It is close 
in the library, albeit whenever the front door is 
opened a gust of icy wind sends shivers up my 
back and makes me sneeze. Brunswick, Lhéric, 
fiddlestick! It is hard to recover the lost thread 
of evidence. 

“Will you be kind enough to show me every- 
thing you have on incubation?” 

Not being an agricultural station, our library 
yields only short articles in reference-books and 
periodicals, and these but grudgingly. 

An art student inquires for ‘*a good book on 
| science — something short and interesting.” I 
gave her Thompson's ** Depths of the Sea” and 
Dunkin’s “ Midnight Sky.” She balances them 
in her hands, and selects the latter. 

Her companion wants the largest and best 
book we have on elephants, and I spend some 
time searching for an exhaustive monograph on 
the anatomy of pachyderms. It is only after 
carrying thirty pounds of folio up and down 
| stairs that I learn what is really wanted: “A 
picture of an elephant with his trunk up, to work 
into a decorative design.” 

Well, Quérard was certain that ‘‘ Léon Bruns- 
wick” is the assumed name of Léon Lhéris, or 
Lhérie. In alater volume of his I find “ Lhéric, 
puis Lhérie (Léon).” To make assurance doubly 
sure [I consult a still later continuation of his 
work, and find no such pseudonym as Léon 

trunswick, but under plain Brunswick is the 
entry, “ Ps. (Léon Lévy, plus tard Lhéric et 
Lhérie).” Matters are becoming complicated. 

** Reg pardon, but will you show me some- 
thing on the history of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey ?” 

This found, a gentleman seeks assistance in 
deciphering some of his own handwriting. An- 
other wants a German book, author's name for- 
gotten, title remembered only in English, though 
the work has never been translated, and the Eng- 

lish title might be variously rendered in German. 
Here the incubator man returns his books with a 
disappointed shake of the head. 

‘** You see, my landlady is raising chickens.” 

‘Yes; with an incubator?” 

‘*No; with a hen, She breeds game-cocks, 
and has sold one for as high as twenty-five dol- 
lars. Well, there’s a sort of workshop in the 
| rear of our block that has just put in a trip- 
| hammer, and the old lady has sent me up here to 
| find out whether the jarring of the earth by that 

trip-hammer will spoil her eggs.” 
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A bell rings, and in comes a troop of students. 
All talk at once. 

“ Have you got any of Cardan’s formulas?” 

**T'd like to get the latest Canadian tariff list.’ 

** Where can I get a traverse table?” 

‘“*Can yougive me Lord Bacon's ‘ New At- 
lantis’? I think it’s a magazine article.” 

‘*T must work up something on ‘ Byronism on 
the Continent’ for to-morrow morning. Can you 
give a fellowa lift?” 

By and by I get back tothose delightful pseu- 
donyms. Quérard’s latest statement is sup- 
ported by Vapereau and Larousse. The spelling 
Lhéris, though copied by Oettinger, seems to be 
a typographical error. The man’s name was 
originally Lévy, which he subsequently changed 
to Lhéric, and finally to Lhérie. Yet the British 
Museum catalogue enters thirty plays under 
Brunswick alone, and one under Leon Bruns- 
wick, both of which are given as pen-names of 
Léon Lhérie, with no mention of Levy. Notwo 
authorities agree about the dates of his birth and 
death. 

A stranger saunters into the room, gazes awhile 
at the overburdened shelves, approaches the de- 
livery desk, and opens with the question, ‘* Have 
you any special litterury taste?” 

An emphatic negative does not disconcert him. 

‘*We've organized a litterury club down at 
Richmond, and they made me secretary. Now 
I'd like to get some points on the subject.” 

He is scarcely gone before a clergyman ap- 
pears, almost a stranger to me. “I know you 
must have a good head for figures,” he begins 
‘* Will you be good enough to figure out my 
board bill? I'm about to leave town, and my 
brain is all in a muddle from these Easter ser- 
vices. [Coaxingly.] It won't take you long.” 

Dear me! What would the powers that be 
remark if they knew it took me half a day to 
catalogue atract? Did these Frenchmen them. 
selves know their own names? Let us stick to 
Larousse, and call the man Lévy. But the third 
name remains to be settled. The resources of 
our library are exhausted without finding any 
trace of such a person as “ Lhéric,” save that 
Quérard says this stands for Victor Lhérie, 
brother of Léon. Since Léon'’s name is not 
Lhérie, after all, but Lévy, it follows that his 
brother's name was probably Lévy also. 

The afternoon is waning. The light from our 
high windows, that ‘* breaks sorrowfully ” at all 
times “through painted panes,” now blends with 
the all-pervading dust. A shape arises before my 
dim vision, and I shudder. It is the genealogist, 
a volume in his hand, propitiatory smiles upon 
his patient face. Alas! I know his mission. 

* Ah, sir, I have discovered a wonderful thing 
—a very wonderful thing indeed. May I ask you 
to translate this for me?” 

On one of the open pages is an emblazoned 
coat of arms; opposite this a fac-simile of some 
old document. Itturns out to bea grant of arms 
to one William Sigar, knight, or, as it stands in 
Latin, Guilielmus Sigar Miles. 

** You see,” cried the excited mouser, as his 
trembling finger singles out the name — “ you see, 
Jama Miles myself on my mother’s siae!™ 

The little French play is finally catalogued — 
author card, subject card, cross-references, and 


all. Dartois and the brothers Lévy prove to 
have been quite fecund, and erelong their names 
as joint authors are intricately woven into the 
main catalogue. Then one cay I discover by 
chance that Dartois really wrote his name 
Frangois Victor Armand d’Artois de Bournon- 
ville, and I have all that work to go over again. 


CATHEDRAL AND OTHER ENGLISH 
LIBRARIES. 
BY JUSTIN WINSOR. 
From The Nation. 

I HAVE recently taken a look at the Cathedral 
libraries at York, Lincoln, Ely, and Lichfield. 
Those who are familiar with Dexter's Bibliog- 
raphy of Congregationalism will know what in- 
terest the Chapter Library at York has for the 
student of our early ecclesiastical history, par- 
ticularly that of New England. I found Canon 
Raine helpful in all that gives interest to York, 
for he is the leading spirit of its Roman and an- 
tiquarian museums, as well asthe librarian of the 
Chapter, and this library is not unused by the 
literary workers of the neighborhood. It has its 
undue proportion of the old folios of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, if one has an 
eye for the literature most serviceable to the 
modern scholar; but the lover of the work of the 
early presses finds much to engage his attention, 
and Canon Raine proved an excellent mentor in 
my inquiries. At Lincoln as at Ely, | found 
that the muniments of the see had been well 
cared for and arranged by a local student of pala- 
ography, whose fitness for the work had been 
well recognized by their respective bishops. The 
student could enter upon inquiries with ease, and 
all the parchments were carefully labelled -and 
boxed. At Lincoln the library was a little dis- 
mal and crowded, but one of the vicar priests 


| who had the collection in charge is putting it in 


good order. The Dean, who showed it to me, 
told feelingly the story of Dibdin’s pillage of it 
to enrich Althorpe with Caxtons and Wynkin de 
Wordes, since the keepers of those days recog- 
nized little difference in value in the modern 
books which Dibdin gave in exchange. What 
they have left of Caxton is a poor show compared 
with what they then lost. The two imprints of 
the earliest English printer which they still retain 
were probably scorned by Dibdin for their im- 
perfections. Ely, where the recoris were so well 
cared for, has not much to show for a library. 
The collection in the Bishop's palace, apart from 
the private library of Lord Alwin Compton, the 
present Bishop, is an heirloom from an earlier 
bishop, but not, I should judge, of great value. 
At Lichfield there was much of interest. The 
library of the Dean and Chapter suffered destruc- 
tion in the days of the Civil War, when Cromwell 
battered the central tower to its fall; and the 
collection now housed in a room over the Chap- 
ter-house owes its restoration to the famous 
Duchess of Shrewsbury, whose portrait they 
preserve on the walls. Fortunately the muni- 


ments were in other quarters at the time and 
were not hurt, and some of the more curious, like 
a manuscript of their patron, Saint Chad, are 
now kept under glass in the library, where they 
have already arranged a collection of royal or- 
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ders respecting the see, from King John down, 
with their great seals attached, and in excellent 
order, since they have been cleaned by the ex- 
perts at the British Museum. It is not long since 
these parchments were in an unassorted mass, 
but a few years ago the revived interest in muni- 
ments led to their assortment and rearrangement; 
and what gives an additional value to them is, 
that the Archxological Society of Stafford has, 
under the care of Dr. Coxe, printed a complete 
calendar of them. 

In the library two things particularly interested 
me. One was a contemporary copy on parch- 
ment of Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales,” beauti- 
fully illuminated and preserved in much of its 
original freshness. The other was a volume of 
sermons of the seventeenth century which Dr. 
Johnson had used in making his dictionary. He 
had, with a black lead-pencil, underscored the 
words which he wished use. Against each 
word in the margin he had written its initial let- 
ter. Each of these was ticked through by his 
amanuensis as he had copied them for the printer. 
Mr. Timmins, of Arley, hasanother such marked 
book, and these two are the only onesthat I have 
heard of. 

I have not seen of late anything remarkable in 
private libraries. I found Dean Butler at Lincoln 
in his library, working over some of the early 
parchments which he had brought from the mun- 
iment-room, and surrounded bya working collec- 
tion of books, and ready to put his hand on any- 
thing illustrative of the beautiful cathedral in 
which he takes so much pride. The Bishop of 
Ely was absent when I was there, but I had seen 
him in the Deanery in Lincoln, and his chaplain 
took me into the charming working-place of the 
Bishop’s studious hours. I was sorry to miss 
Sir James Lecaita at Chatsworth, since there was 
no one but servants at the house. So I failed of 
seeing some of the choice Americana of its beau- 
tiful library. American students have been able 
to take the measure of that collection since Sir 
James, the Duke’s librarian, a few years ago, 
compiled the four large volumes which constitute 
its printed catalogue, with which some of the 
principal American libraries were favored at the 
time of its completion. The ordinary visitor is 
conducted through some of the galleries which 
contain some of the long serial publications, but 
the library is classed with the private apartments. 
I noted casually a few Shakespearian books, like 


to 
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entertained them, it devolved upon Reading as a 
representative of the smaller municipalities to 
give them welcome this year; and the Associa- 
tion, so far as festivities were concerned, suffered 
litle from the change. Everything was done to 
make that part of the day not given to business 
pass agreeably. The members, with their attend- 
ant ladies —for I think there was not a single 
woman librarian present — were entertained every 
day at lunch in the Town Hall, and at evening 
réceptions given in the municipal apartments by 
the Mayor. 

One day we all went on “ brakes” to the Ro 
man ruins of Silchester, where we found the work 
men of the Royal Society of Antiquaries just un 
covering a tesselated pavement. Mr. Fox, rep- 
resenting that Society, explained everything. A 
long stretch of the original walls are still stand- 
ing, overrun with tangled creepers and enclasped 
The gaies have 
been unearthed, and we were enabled easily to 
comprehend their plans of defence. One of the 
finest collections of Roman and early English 
coins which I have seen is one formed by a gen- 
tleman at Wallingford, whom we visited on an 


other day, and who could show us a collection 


in some ways superior to that of the British Mu 


| seum, and gathered from the neighboring soil of 


this peculiarly Roman region of Berks. 

Another day we were given a five o'clock tea 
almost under the shade of the trees surrounding 
the parish church at Eversley, with its neighbor 
ing rectory, and hard by the grave of Charles 
Kingsley; and we listened with attention while 
a gentleman of the neighborhood lovingly re- 
counted the story of Kingsley's life and pictured 
him as his neighbors knew him. 

Another day we went in a flotilla of steam 
launches up the Thames, lunched on the banks 
near the old dikes of Dorchester, and took our 


| five o’clock tea as we came down the river at 


Halliwell’s great folios; but it is in the distinct | 


collection at Devonshire House in London that 
the famous Shakespeare rarities are kept, and 
there is little at Chatsworth to interest the bibliog- 
rapher of Shakespeare. 

I spent last week at Reading, in attendance 
upon the thirteenth annual meeting of the Li- 
brary Association of the United Kingdom, at 
which about 150 of the librarians of the British 
Isles were present, under the presidency of Mr. 


Wallingford Castle, where the owner of the 
private residence within the grounds of the old 
castle hospitably entertained us. The vicar of 
the parish made the old story of the ruin real as 
we rambled with him over its keep and the sur- 
rounding parts. 

As a conclusion of the week’s work the libra- 
rians dined together in the Town Hall, and their 
American guest said what he could in convey 
ing the congratulations of the brothers of the 
craft who work beyond the sea. 


A NOVEL LIBRARY BULLETIN. 


A CLOTHING-HOUSE of Milwaukee heads an ad- 
vertisement as follows : 

TuHuRSDAY, Oct. 9.—For some time past that 
most tempting of all the cases, at the Public Li- 
brary — that devoted to the exposition of New 
Books immediately upon their receipt and for a 


| week prior to their being catalogued — has stood 


Maunde Thompson, the principal librarian of the | 


British Museum. I was present in 1877, in Lon- 
don, when, asa conclusion to the international 


conference of librarians then held in that city, | 
| privilege, and from week to week they may look 


the Association was formed, and a former head 
of the Museum, Mr. Winter Jones, was made its 
first President. Ever since then it has had its 


annual meeting, and, all the great towns having 


empty. But now that Miss West, the efficient 


| Assistant Librarian, has returned from a well- 


earned vacation, all genuine book-lovers will be 
delighted with the prompt renewal of their old 


to this “ad” for brief comment on some of the 
choicest literary treasures thus awaiting their ex- 
amination. T. 


= 
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A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES IN BALTIMORE, 
ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE BY PHILIP R. UHLER, 


Tue history of libraries and of reading in the 
State of Maryland remains as yet an unwritten 
chapter in the progress of literary effort. The 
materials for a complete sketch of the subject 
seem at the present time beyond the reach of the 
investigator. Likewise that portion of the ma- 
terial which relates to Baltimore and its early 


connections is only in part attainable, and leaves | 


much to be desired. Apart from all this, how- 
ever, many interesting items relative to the li- 
braries of our city are accessible, and we propose 
in this sketch to bring together such as seem most 
worthy of connected record. 

Almost at the beginning of Lord Baltimore's 
colony in the counties of Anne Arundel and Bal- 


timore, laws were passed for the benefit and pres- | 


ervation of parish libraries. Annapolis having 
been settled earlier than her sister on the Patap- 
sco, it is to the annals of Saint Anne's parish, 


distant some twenty-five miles southeast of Bal- | 


timore, that we must look for the agencies which 
influenced this city inthe use of books. Situated 
directly on the navigable highway leading to Bal- 
timore, Annapolis had the advantage of being a 
port more quickly accessible to vessels coming 
from the mother country. So but a short time 
had elapsed after the establishment of the people 
in their new home than importations of books 
became one of the settled functions of merchants, 
who acted as agents forthem. All of the better 
class of inhabitants were possessors of small li- 
braries, consisting of a family Bible and prayer- 
books, a few religious books, several volumes of 
tales, extracts, and romances, to which were added 
some loose numbers of the 7atler, Spectator, etc. 
The rector, of course, had his more ample library 
of theological literature, the lawyer had one or 
more shelves of law-books in his office, and the 
doctor of medicine owned some volumes ef medi- 
cal books of reference. 

The only substitute for a public library a! this 
time was the one at the rectory, which was known 
as the library of the parish, for the support of 
which a small tax was laid upon the landholders 
and for the preservation and control of which 
laws were enacted. Such a library existed at 
Annapolis, in the parish of St. Anne, and from it 
the good people of Baltimore town, as early as 
1732, were privileged to draw books, to be used 
at their homes. Somewhat later, the parish of 
St. Paul, in Baltimore, enjoyed its own lib- 
rary, but how many books it contained or how 
extensively it was used we cannot now ascer- 
tain. 

As early as 1773 a certain Mr. Joseph Rathel 
sent forth a circular soliciting subscribers to a 
circulating library which he proposed to establish 
in Baltimore town. We are left in ignorance as 
to the success of this enterprise, and there is no 
record remaining now to tell whether the library 
was continued here by this enterprising booksell- 
er. Nevertheless, shortly after this time, Mr. 
William Murphy, a bookseller whose store was on 
Baltimore Street adjoining Calvert, succeeded in 
establishing a circulating library at his place of 


| business, which was afterward purchased and con- 
tinued until 1784 by Hugh Barkley. 

In the year 1796, when the population of the 
| town scarcely exceeded 13,000 inhabitants, the 
| people were supplied with all the books they de- 

sired by enterprising importers and dealers who 

kept large stocks of books in store for sale, either 
| by the wholesale or retail. During the year just 
noticed five such establishments existed in the 
town, besides the offices where books were print- 
ed and published. 

About this time, some of the more public- 
| spirited citizens of Baltimore, chief of whom were 
| the Right Rev. John Carroll and Rev. Dr. Pat- 
| rick Allison, became interested in the project of 
| founding a comprehensive public library suited 
| to the needs of all classes of the community. 
| Accordingly, in December, 1796, several of the 
| most prominent professional and business men 

met at Bryden's Inn, adopted a constitution, and 
organized astockholder's library. Thecollection 
of books was at first lodged in a private dwelling, 
} but in 1798 it was moved to commodious apart- 
| ments in Grant's Assembly Rooms, on German 
Street. This was the well-known Lisrary Com- 
pany of Baltimore, which supplied a large part of 
the best literary material to the more wealthy 
and prominent inhabitants both of the city and 
country. The privileges of membership were 
liberal and so wide-reaching that respectable 
residents of the Eastern Shore were allowed 
to take double the number of books supplied to 
other members, and during the cold part of the 
year to keep them from December rountil March 
20. Persons not stockholders were permitted to 
take books to their homes on condition of de- 
positing double the value of the books withdrawn, 
and upon payment of four cents per day for each 
single volume. During the earlier years of its 
activity, the library was open to members every 
weekday from ten o'clock in the morning until 
two in the afternoon, being closed on Sundays 
and holidays. Before the end of the year 1799 
the library, developed by gifts and purchases, con- 
tained 3300 volumes of books; and so ample was 
| the fund for increasing the collection that in this 
| year £300 sterling were forwarded to London to 
pay for the new books. 
| In 1800 the library included 4ooo volumes of 
books, most of which were of the more solid 
character, and with no preponderance of fiction. 
By the advent of the year 1809 the library had 
grown to a collection of about 7ooo volumes. 
| Likewise the membership had increased from 
| 88 persons in 1799 to 421 persons in 1809. Dur- 
| ing this lastnamed year a catalogue of the books 
| was published in which the titles were arranged 
| chiefly in alphabetical order, under subjects, with 

a further division by the size of the folded sheet, 
| such as folio, quarto, octavo, etc. 


Apparently the years rolled heavily along, for 
we do not find that any great impulse stirred new 
desires for numerous fresh books. In 1816, seven 
years later, only 1214 volumes had been added 
to the collection. Books of history seem to have 
been most desired at this time, for we observe 

| that five pages of the new supplementary cata- 
| logues were devoted to that subject (including 
biography), while but one or two pages were 


i. 
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given to any other subject. In 1823, at the 
end of another seven years, a second supple- 
ment was printed, in which were recorded up- 
wards of 1300 volumes of works possessing the 
same solid qualities of those noticed before. Eight 
years later, or in 1831, the last supplementary 
catalogue of the new accessions was printed, and 
therein we find a continuation of the same good 
quality of books, distributed through wide 
range of subjects. The new additions were fewer 
than before, but they contributed many important 


a 


works to the collection. The library had then 
accumulated 10,424 volumes, and had nearly 
reached the full limit of its growth. From this 


time until 1848 the library seems to have lost its 
hold upon the interest of the community. Only 
a few more books were bought, and the total 
number derived from al! amounted to 
about 11,000 volumes. Inthe meantime, several 

rominernt gentlemen of Baltimore were engaged 


sources 


in soliciting funds to pay for the erection of a 
large building to accommodate the then rising 
Maryland Historical Society. For this purpose 


$40.000 were secured, and the present Atheneum 
building was erected, at the norihwest corner of 
St. Pauland Saratoga Streets. To this society, 
the stockholders of the Baltimore Library Com- 
pany transferred their trust, and thus, by uniting 
the libraries of the two corporations, the books 
are to be held in perpetuity for the benefit of the 
people of this community. The combined libra- 
ries at that time f¢ a collection ofsomewhat 
beyond 14,000 volumes, and these with the acqui- 
ection 


rme 


sitions of later years form the large col 


now occupying the shelves of the Athenzum 
building on St. Paul Street. 
As it was observed before, Baltimore has 


always been the home of circulating libraries 
connected with bookstores. Probably the most 
widely known and useful, while certainly the 


largest, private circulating library which has ever 


existed in Baltimore, was that kept by Joseph 
Robinson in his store on Baltimore near Holliday 
Street, then known as No. tro. This gentle 

man conducted a printing and bookselling estab 
lishment prior to the year 1818, to which was 
shortly afterward added the business of a circulat 

ing library. by arge additions of books suited 
to the public taste, he gained favor with a wide 
circle of readers. His efforts were crowned witl 
such suce that at the beginning of the year 
1839 he had accumulated a collection of more than 
17,000 volumes of standard books in nearly ev 

ery branchof knowledge. During this year he is- 
sued a printed catalogue, arranged under broad 
heads, such as History, Voyages and travels 
Novels, Tales and romances, and Miscellane- 


ous, with short titles following the 
or first descriptive noun or adjective. A second 
volume was published later, which included the 
works belonging to Poetry, the Drama, Mag 
azines and Reviews, and others printed in the 
French and Italian languages. ‘These catalogues 
were sold at the price of fifty cents per copy, and 
were certainly of great value to the public who 
desired to know the titles of good books. We 


1uthor’s name, 


have no information relative to the existence of 
this library after the year 1542 
lection ot books, complementing 1 


but such a col 


he others in 
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the Baltimore Library Company, and in the newly 
established Mercantile Library, must have fur- 
nished the intelligent people of this community 
with all the varieties of reading-matter that they 
could have found the time to use and enjoy. 

By the approach of the year 1825 the city had 
shown a marked development in. the various me- 
chanical branches of industry. The rapidly grow- 
[ lation of mechanics and artisans now 
formed an important and prominent element in 
thegrowth of the community. Intelligent men 
perceived that this class of citizens could be made 


ing pu 


more useful by skilful training in the industrial 
arts Accordingly, in 1826, the Maryland Insti- 
tute forthe Promotion of the Mechanic Arts was 


founded and incorporated, with Messrs. John H. 
BK. Latrobe, Fielding Lucas, |r., Hezekiah Niles, 


others as trustees and 
lation inclu- 
exhibitions 


[Thomas Kelso, and a few 
The purpose of its foun 
lectures the mechanic arts, 
rtistic and industrial manufactures, a school 


managers, 


ded le« on 


ota 

of drawing, and a library of books on science and 
the mechanic arts. This institution had held 
several public exhibitions of articles of Ameri- 
can manufacture, and had made good progress 


in collecting a library when, by grievous mis- 
fortune in 1835, the entire property of the In- 
stitute was consumed by the fire that destroyed 
the Athenzum building in which it was 
lodged. After this, no united effort was 
made to resuscitate the organization until Novem- 
ber, 1847, when a call for the formation of a Me 
chanic’s Institute issued, which, at a later 
meeting. held January 12, 1848, resulted in the 
organization of the present Maryland Institute 
for the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts. Much 
success has resulted from the unflagging interest 
of the directors of this highly useful institution, 
Exhibitions of Art and Industry have been held 
in its large hall; schools of drawing, designing, 
modelling, painting have been conducted 
by instructors of its own appointment ; courses of 
been given in many branches of 
learning by eminent professors , and last, but not 
least in the estimation of its directors, a library 
has been steadily collected which at the present 
more th. The 
has been of to the 
of the mechanics classes 
ommunity, 


old 


was 


j 
ana 


lectures have 


volumes. 
beneht 

and middle 

and especially to that part of 
homes were in the eastern 
ar 1861, the Institute 
luded a membership of more than S00 persons, 
most of be the for 
reading at home, while another group was actively 
In 1865 aclass! 


time numbers in 20,006 


library incalculable 
families 
ot th 
the 

irt 


it t 
> population whose 
of the city. As ¢ y as 
library 


whom drew oks from 


at work in the school of design. 


fied catalogue of the books in the library was 
issued, which materia!ly aided the readers in 
their search for desired books. It constitutes a 


closely printed work of 176 pages, with the sub- 

jects arranged in 30 classes, and includes a varied 
collection of good books in nearly every branch 
of knowledge. 

Founded at a later date than one or two of the 
foregoing libraries, but not necessarily growing 
out of any one of them, the Mercantile Library 
Association followed and fulfilled its important 
f&nctions for many years. The first aim of its 

| originators was to benefit the young men of the 


| 
gs 
id 
a 
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city who were engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
At the time of its organization in 1839, the Asso- 


ciation occupied rooms at the corner of Balti- | 


more and Holliday Streets, but in 1848 its library 
was removed to the basement of the Atheneum 
building, on the corner of St. Paul and Saratoga 
Streets, where the most active period of its exist- 
ence was passed. During the earlier years of its 
vigor, this collection of books was of inestimable 
benefit to the young men for whom it was found- 
ed; and they also profited by the courses of 
lectures which were given under its direction. 
Later on, however, it became a library in which 
the families of citizens took the most interest, 
and the young men found that other kinds of en- 
joyment had greater attractions for them. The 
beneficent influence of this institution upon the 


families of Baltimore can, I think, hardly be | 


estimated. In its days of greatest prosperity, it 
furnished the best accessible reading to thousands 


of our people, who would not otherwise have ac- | 
| aid of several assistants he has prepared the manu- 


quired equal knowledge, or had so much pure 
and satisfactory enjoyment at so littlecost. The 
collection of books embraced most that was good 
or best in the departments of fiction, literature, 
history, biography, and travels, and it was amply 
supplied with the choicest and most attractive of 
the magazines and current periodicals. In a 
period of rather less than 40 years it had accumu- 
lated a collection of more than 36,000 volumes in 
the English language, and had procured many 
books worthy of notice in the other languages 
of modern Europe. 

Other libraries have at different times taken a 
part in contributing to the culture and improve- 
ment of various classes of the people of Balti- 
more. It is, however, not possible for us at this 
time to do more than merely mention the names, 
and indicate the character of books belonging to 
some of them. Chief among these we notice 
the library of St. Mary’s College, composed of 
about 16,000 volumes, mostly of theological and 
ecclesiastical literature, and now devoted to the 
use of seminarians of the order of St. Sulpice. 
Another important library in the department of 
ecclesiastical literature is that bequeathed to the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Maryland by the 
late Bishop Whittingham. There is also a legal 
library of the Baltimore Bar, placed in the court- 


house, and maintained at the expense of the law- 


vers of this city; the Medical and Chirrrgical 
Faculty of Maryland have their library of medi- 
cal and surgical works, and this is well provided 
with the current journals and periodicals of the 
profession. The Odd Fellows Association have 
also long maintained a library for the benefit of 
their members, which now numbers about 22,000 
volumes. The Methodist Historical Society, 
likewise, owns a large and valuable collection of 
books, papers and manuscripts illustrating the 
work of that church in the United States. This 
library has recently been placed in the new build- 
ing provided for the Woman's College of Balti- 
more. Various other libraries of smaller size 
have been begun at different times, but these 
have either been absorbed by the larger organiza. 
tions, or they have failed for want of proper sup- 
port. 

Hitherto we have been recording the work of 


institutions founded by the energies of devoted 
men, who urged forward those enterprises by 
their combined efforts. But now a royal mind 
of the widest comprehension determines that 
Baltimore shall share in his bounty, to produce a 
library equal to the best in the world. Mr. Pea- 
body visits this city, and in 1857 he places with 
some of his friends, who are willing to be his 
trustees, a sum of money with which to buy the 
ground, construct a monumental building, and 
found a library. More than a year had been 
previously spent by the librarian in taking from 
catalogues and bibliographies the titles of 50,000 
volumes. which were to bear the first fruits of 
learning to the waiting multitudes of an eager 
population. On the rath of October, 1866, the 
library, embracing 16,000 volumes, was opened 
to the public. Since 1867, Mr. Uhler has acted 
as librarian in charge of the library, and during 
most of that time he has arranged and conducted 
the daily routine of work therein, and with the 


script of the catalogue and examined the sheets 
as they were printed. 

The library has now reached a position of great 
importance to all classes of the community, but 
especially to the Johns Hopkins University, and 
to members of the learned professions, residents 
of this city. At the present time it numbers 
nearly 100,000 volumes, distributed throughout 
almost every branch of knowledge. Free to 
all, and as accessible as it can be readily made, it 
is meant to be the study of the student and the 
resort of the investigator. The treasures that it 
contains are limited to no country, language or 
time. It seeks to get the best that exists, in all 
topics of human investigation. The material 
with which it is most fully endowed is that of 
history, represented by more than 12,000 vol- 
umes. Science in all its branches embraces at 
least 11,000 volumes. English literature, in- 
cluding the drama, essays and criticism, compre- 
hends more than 5500 volumes. Biography is 
still richer in the number of volumes; while 
more than 5000 volumes of English and foreign 
periodicals decorate the shelves at the north end 
of the library. The fine arts, archeology and 
music, occupy a large place in the collection, as 
likewise do the works relating to Oriental litera- 
ture, the Greek and Latin classics, philology in 
all branches, and the best of all the voyages and 
travels of ancient and modern times. 

The Johns Hopkins University, orened to 
students in 1876, also possesses numerous li- 
braries. Each seminary has a library of the 
subject to which it is devoted. Thus, there is a 


| library of Greek and Latin classics, another of 


physics, a third of chemistry, a fourth of biology, 
etc.; but besides these there is a general collec- 
tion of reference books in a hall expressly pre- 
pared for their accommodation, and the extreme- 
ly valuable historical library formed upon that 
secured from the estate of Professor Bluntschli, 
and named, accordingly, the Bluntschli Library. 
All the collections of books united form an ag- 
gregate of more than 40,000 volumes, and fur- 
nish the student with most that he needs for his 
immediate studies; but when comprehensive 


original research with books is to be made, his 


. 
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wants are supplied by the larger collections in 
the Peabody Institute and elsewhere. 
Baltimore now possesses almost boundless op- 


portunities for learning and culture in the many | 


libraries within her borders. 
ence library of the Peabody Institute, where the 
books must be used within the building, the 
munificence of Mr. Pratt has added the crowning 
pinnacle of that literary edifice, which completes 
the circle of institutions of learning inthe Monu- 
mental City. The now widely known Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, for which a beautiful marble 
building has been constructed near the centre of 
the city, was formally opened to the public on 
the sth of January, 1886. In this convenient 
and appropriate edifice, provision is made fora 
library of 250,000 volumes, and, by the sagacious 
foresight of its founder, an endowment of $50,000 
per year is guaranteed to the institution forever. 
Thus there is secured to the citizens of Balti- 
more a never-ending opportunity to enjoy at 
home the latest and best literature of every land, 
and this, too, is made readily accessible to all by 
five capacious branch libraries, which are located 
in various sections of the city. 


LIBRARY Vs. LIBRARIES. 
ADVANTAGES OF LARGE COLLECTIONS 
BOOKS IN A METROPOLITAN OR- 
GANIZATION 


OF 


BERRY. 


Ven 


BY Ss. H 
From the Voung ‘s Era 

THERE is a possible danger in the tendency to 
undertake to work a circulating library in con- 
nection with each branch of associations which 
are organized on the metropolitan basis. May 
not the carrying out of this plan be a waste of 
energy as well as of money, and fail to accom- 
plish as much as could be done by the same ex 
penditure being centred in one library ? Of course, 
each branch should have books ; but let them form 
a reference library, and as good a one as can be 
gotten hold of, paying special attention to the 
industries of their community, or to the classes of 
men they have to deal with. 

But let the central association have a well- 
managed and maintained library, which supplies 
books to all branches of the association daily on 
orders which have been received by the secretaries 
in charge, or dropped in a box for the purpose 
on the previous day. 

The advantage to the member of each branch 
is that he has a large, well-kept and well-cata- 
logued library to select from ; for, if the associa- 
tion has one central library drawing nourishment 
from the entire city, and returning life and light 
through all parts of the city through the branch 
associations, it can, of course, be kept up in 
better order than small collections of books at 
each branch. 

If we have, for example, 6 branches in a city, 
we are fortunate if the 6 branches having sepa- 
rate circulating libraries have in the aggregate 
30,000 volumes; if they have, we find, on exam- 
ination, that the most useful part of each is 
repeated in all, and in most cases our examination 
would reveal the fact that these various collec- 
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tions have been catalogued (if at all) in a very 
incomplete and unsatisfactory manner ; the man- 
agement not having felt able to employ trained 
and experienced helpers to do the work neces- 
sary. 

The gain to all concerned would be simply 
inestimable if we could centralize our forces, 
having a library of 30,000 volumes, without 
unnecessary duplication, administered by libra- 
rians trained in modern methods, intended to get 
the best possible results out of its use, and proba- 
bly at less expense than the 6 branch libraries 
were carried on, This would open to each mem 
ber a library of 30,000 volumes instead of one, 
possibly of sooo volumes; and, of course, the 
central library would contain many books the 
branch could not have, because of their necessary 
financial limitation. Besides, one well-arranged 
and well-kept library will draw more gifts and 
bequests than halt a dozen indifferently managed. 

This plan has been found to be the best, by the 
extended experiments of the greatest circulating 
libraries in the world, being heartily endorsed by 
no less authority than Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, 
for so long at the head of the Boston Public 
Library, where the plan has been adopted, and it 
should be remembered that the public library 
which wishes to begin the operation of this 
method of circulation must first take into account 
the establishment of a reading room, with the 
accompanying expenses of rent, heat, light, peri- 
odical subscriptions, and the salaries of at least 
two persons, besides the expense of transporting 
books to and from the branch ; while the associa- 
tion enjoys a position cf special advantage for 
carrying it out, for we already have the reading- 
room supplied with such things as are necessary, 
even to the point of employed agents of the as 
sociation, who are interested in increasing the 
usefulness and extent of our work, and in looking 
after the interests of the association in the care of 
such books as pass through their hands. The 
only question of extra expense we have to con- 


| sider is that of the transportation of books. This 


would in time necessitate the owning of a horse 
and light wagon and the employment of a driver. 
lhis daily direct communication between the 
parent association and all its branches would be 
found useful in many ways. 

No fear need be entertained lest the working of 
this plan would discourage gifts of books to the 
branch, for it will be found that to keep up, even 
in a very conservative way, a reference library, 
will require as much money as any association in 
America has ever had, or is ever likely to have, 
for library purposes. 

Again, those using a reference library are not 
so impatient of its shortcomings as those using 
a circulating library. 

By all means let us concentrate our efforts, and 
see that we have better work done for our libra- 
ries; the need of the associations to-day is not 
for more, but better libraries. I am convinced 
that there are many associations that have a 
library where it would be more to their credit to 
have none, 

When the library is not kept up by the addition 
of new books, and catalogued in such a way as to 
give the reader the desired information easily, it 
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soon becomes a discredit to the association that 


fathers it, and is therefore a positive injury to | 


the whole work. It is painful to admit that our 
associations are ‘‘ worm-eaten” with ill kept or 
unkept collections of books. 

Such a collection cannot properly be called a 


library, but more properly ‘‘a mob of books,” as | 


some one has aptly suggested. 
Candidly, I had rather have 
well arranged and catalogued than a of 
10,000 volumes. The former would be of more 
use to the members of the association, and 
would be more likely to attract gifts and endow- 
ments. 
Brooxtiyn, N 


2000 


Y. 
A COMBINED CARD CATALOG SHELF 
LIST AND INDICATOR, 


A NOVELTY in cataloging is mentioned by a 
correspondent of the Oukland (Cal.) enguirer, 
Aug. 2. A trustee of the Sacramento P. L. in 
vented it. ‘* The library had no good catalogue, 
nor any money to make and print one of the 
usual kind. So the names of all the books, au- 
thors and numbers were written on large express 
tags —one tag to each book—and these tags, 
being classified by subjects and alphabetically, 
were strung on a wire on top of the railing that 
runs around the room and keeps visitors away 
from the shelves. Besides the catalogue number 
of the book, each card contains a string of num- 
bers like this —1, 2, 3, 4, 5.6. Whena book is 
out the odd number is punched out, and when it is 
in the even number is punched. A personcan go to 
this novel card catalog, find the name of a book he 
wants, and at the same time tell whether it is or 
is not on the shelves; he does not have to bother 
the librarian by asking that question, and neither 
does he have to pass in a card and book-slip 
again and await his turn in trying something that 
is mot out.” 

Probably when the numbers are all punched 
out the card would be re-written, which would 
keep the catalog always fresh and clean, or per- 
haps we should say less dirty. 


THE NEW LIBRARIANS. 
From the Boston Herald. 

One of the best fruits of the meeting of the 
American librarians at Fabyan's, which closed 
recently, is the advance which it has helped to 
give to the conception of what a librarian ought 
to be. This rests partly with the librarians them 
selves, and partly with the reading public. To- 
day the community that has not a good public 
library within reach is without one of the first 
necessities of civilized life. Cultivated people 
avoid that locality as a place of residence, and it 
is put down in their estimates as behind the times. 
The library is as indispensable to the general pub- 
lic as the high school is to our public school sys- 
tem. We demand the library for the extended 
and easy communication of higher knowledge 
quite as much as for the increase of entertaining 
reading. The cities and towns where a well-se- 
lected collection of books is to be had, and where 
one is in charge of them who knows how to in- 
crease their use, and by this means to raise the 
intellectual standard of the community, have a 


volumes | 


| great advantage over those where the reading 


facilities are confined to private collections. It 
is easy enough to find men who are ready to give 
money for a library ; indeed, it is quite the fash- 
ion to create endowments of this kind ; but it is 
not so easy to find a librarian. 

The librarian of to-day and the custodian of 
books a generation ago are two different persons, 
rhe older custodian has done his work, and is 
everywhere retiring to private life. With the 
change in the reading habits of the people, with 
the closer connection of the public school with 
the pubiic library, with the recognition that the 
contact with books is a readier way of reaching 
vital points than contact with men, the functions 
of the librarian have greatly changed. He is not 
only a custodian of books, a referee in finding 
the right sources of knowledge, a sort of literary 
factotum, but an untitled professor of the art of 
reading, and in the really great libraries one who 
surveys the whole field of information in advance 
of the general reader, and who turns the library 
into a university where everybody finds what he 
is in search of. This requires an excellent edu- 
cation, a wide outlook, some sense of the corre- 
lation of one part of knowledge with another, and 
the ability to act as the universal teacher of men, 
women and children. It is both a gift and the 
result of much training to be a good librarian ; 
and if our libraries are to be served according to 
the larger demands of the people, they must have 
the benefit of men who are able to understand 
their functions and to meet the larger conception 
of library work which now generally prevails in 
the community. 

There is no place outside the State Library at 
Albany where librarians are in process of training, 
and even there, it is rather the working assistants 
who are instructed than the men who have in 
them the making of great librarians. It is with 
the librarian as with the poet: Poeta nascitur, 
non fit. The gifts of administration and intelli- 
gent and quick recognition of what is necessary 
in order to bring the community into close con- 
tact with the library are very rare. England 
produced but one schoolmaster who had genius 
in the first half of this century, and Dr. Thomas 
Arnold was not rarer among teachers than 
the late Richard Bradshaw was among English 
librarians. These remarks are made with one 
eye upon our own Public Library, for which an 
executive head must soon be provided, but they 
apply equally well to all our great city libraries. 
The work to be done in each of them is so unique 
and so many-sided that it is difficult to name the 
men who can take charge of them; and so much 
depends upon the man that the success or the 
failure of a library, in the sense of its largest use- 
fulness, depends almost entirely upon the wisdom 
of the man who managesit. It isa great and 
unique task which is here pointed out, and inthe 
general education of the people there is no single 
individual who can render a greater service to 
the community than the wise, discreet, large- 
minded and large-hearted librarian. The ideal 
head of a library is not yet found; but the 


American librarians, in discussing the defects in 
the management of libraries, are working to- 
ward this ideal with a consistency and earnest- 
ness which promise important and gratifying 
results. 
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Reviews. 

NARRATIVE AND Critical HisToRY OF AMER- 
cA. Edited by Justin Winsor. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. 
The completion of these eight volumes marks 

an advance in history writing in more ways than 

one. Not merely have we here the first history 
of the two Americas, covering the entire period 
of their history down to 1850, but what is really 
far more important, and what especially calls for 
notice from the LIBRARY JOURNAL, is that it is 
the first history in the world which seriously at- 
tempts to collect, class, and analyze the books 
and manuscripts bearing on the many divisions 
into which the history is broken, as well as to 
mention the history and whereabouts of all libra 
ries and archives where these 

Hitherto history has been largely the ipse dixit 

of the writer, and without much regard to the 
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can be found. | 


individual who is doing more than merely read | 


the book. It is true that in most histories the 
authority for a fact or statement is generally 


given in a foot-note, so that by toiling through | 


the whole work one can gain a fair idea of the 
titles and books bearing on the subject, but these 
have almost entirely failed to mention the works 
differing in statement from the author, and but 
few have attempted to point out the relative 
value of the books cited, much less of the whole 
literature of the subject. The present work, 
however, attempts this, and through the neces- 
sary defects of the ‘‘ narrative” 
great mass of information, to say nothing of its 
great length, must tend to injure it as a popular 
history, Prof. Winsor is to be congratulated on 
having produced an almost invaluable history to 
the librarian and student. From his long experi 
ence Prof. Winsor knew the difficulties of both 
of these classes. Called upon to supply or study 
books bearing on a subject or incident 
bibliography and library catalogue usually fail 
to help and not unfrequently mislead them. 
The former is too often prepared for the collec- 
tor, and not the student, and so while fully de- 


plan, and the | 


| the use of all who choose. 


both | 


scribing the rare and curious editions of chaff, | 


they fail to even mention the golden grain bur- | 


ied in some out-of-the-way corner. The lat- 
ter but .shows, and that imperfectly, the books 
on the shelf of the library. A knowledge of the 
literature of the subject is often not only the 
most essential, but the most difficult portion of 
the investigation. 

To meet this difficulty has been Prof. Winsor’s 
chief labor in these volumes, and the result is 
such as could only be obtained by one who not 
merely had the genius and persistence of the his- 
torian and bibliographer, but the training and 
insight of the librarian. Bibliographies have 
been studied, catalogues and libraries examined, 
and the wriiers on America have been read for 
works bearing on the different periods of our 
history. These have then been classed, com- 
pared, briefly criticised,: and appended as a 
“critical essay” to each chapter, affording at 
once a key to a literature so vast as to be beyond 
the reach of any city, much less library. 
Whether the inquirer wishes to know of the 
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owner of a great library of books on America, 
the manuscripts relating toa single man, or what 
portraits there are of another; whether he 
wants information concerning bibliographies of 
books on America, books on a State, or books 
on a battle; whether a search is made for the 
whereabouts of a particular edition of a book, a 
particular map in a book, or even a reference to 
a book, it will be found with almost certainty, 
What ‘* Poole to magazines, and what 
* Fletcher” promises to be to essays, is what 
Winsor already is to American history. Amer- 
ican historians have been none too generous in 
their endeavors to help those who would follow 
them. Few have cared to make the road easier, 
and when Mr. Bancroft, in his revised history, 
struck out all his foot-notes, so that other work- 
ers must refer to him as an authority, and not to 
the original source, he but represented the older 
spirit of secret and selfish history writing, which 
was to redound to the advantage of the writer, 
and to no one else, Prof. Winsor has pursued 
another course. Every fact he has garnered in 
his years of labor has been generously spread 
out, with the place where the proof exists, for 
That he was right is 
already shown, for the foot-note * Winsor" is 
already as familiar a one in new books, as his- 
torians who have stood on our shelves for fifty 
years, and the work is bound to become the most 
used and consulted of any on this subject. To 
small libraries it will save a large outlay in bibli- 
ographies and histories. To large libraries it will 
prove invaluable as a guide to books both on and 
off their shelves. Tothe student and writer it is 
practically a library in itself ; a historical, liter- 
ary, and bibliographical encyclopadia, combined 
with a scrap-book and an index of notes. It is 
practically the pioneer in the field, but it will be 
long before it is out of date, and will serve as a 
model to other countries and writers. 


is 


READING FOR THE YouNnG. A classified and 


annotated catalog with an alphabetical author- 
index. Compiled by John F. Sargent. Pre- 
pared for publication by Mary E. and Abby L. 
Sargent, and issued by the American Library 
Association Publishing Section. Boston: Li- 
brary Bureau, 146 Franklin St., 1890. 44-121 p. 


$1. 

Almost the only comment to be made on this 
admirable compilation, on the part of a libra- 
rian, would seem to be an expression of grati- 
tude. It has been well worth while to wait for 
the sake of securing so indispensable a library 
tool as this will henceforth be found, Yet it is 
fitting that attention should be directed to some 
of the specific details in which this work is a real 
acquisition. In the first place, it obviously rep- 
resents an amount of personal examination of 
the individual books catalogued in it which is 
quite out of the reach of the average librarian, 
and for which the average librarian is correspond- 
ingly grateful. This is an advantage which not only 
shows itself in the mere fact of the entry ofa 
title, but also gives value to the annotations so 
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annotations, it should be added, are not only 
numerous, but surprisingly concise and to the 
point ; in brief, a model of what such annota- 
tions should be. Moreover, the ground covered is 
a comprehensive one. as a glance at the “ List of 
Classes” at the beginning at once shows. It is not 
only ** juvenile fiction,” so-called, which is includ- 
ed, but the entire gamut of classes of books is cov- 
ered, and, with rare judgment and discrimination, 
books fit for the appetite of the intelligent young 
reader are found under such headings as micros- 
copy and engineering, as well as under biog- 
raphy and travels. The arrangement of the work 
is to be commended, spreading as it does the 
material under a not too minute order of classes, 
the whole easily accessible by an author-index at 
the end. This is only one of several features, 
which we may not depreciatingly call ‘‘ mechan- 
ical contrivances ;"” which result in making the 
volume more serviceable. Another of these is 
the grading by ages, very unobtrusively yet ef- 
fectively secured by the use of the initials (a), (b), 
and (c), after the title of a work throughout the 
volume. By this method (a) designates the 
‘‘works suitable for youth from twelve to eigh- 
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Tt is, moreover, a pleasure to read on the book's 
title-page : ‘‘ Issued by the American Library As- 
sociation Publishing Section.” Unless we greatly 
err, the completion of this — the first fruits of the 
publication department of the Association — will 
at once justify the contributions already made to 
the Publication Fund of the Association and will 
stimulate further contributions. 

In conclusion, the writer will only add that the 
reasonable price at which the work is issued ren- 
ders it possible for librarians to use several copies, 
and to facilitate its usefulness (as he has done) 
by adding the book-numbers in their respective 


| libraries in ink on the margin. 


teen, (b) those for children from eight to twelve, | 


and (c) those for the youngest readers.” Quite 
ingeniously, also, in several instances where these 
divisions apparently overlap, the initials are com- 
bined; thus (a b). Another of these ingenious 
and skilful features is the using of a type one size 
smaller at the end of each subdivision for the 
entry of material found by periodical indexing, 
the periodicals in this case being St. Nicholas, 


Wide-A wake, and Harper's Young People. Very | : ‘ . 
| appended a list of suchas are indexc< in Poole, 


| This is followed by a * 


modestly the compilers make their sole allusion 
to this most welcome feature of the volume 
thus : 


material for essays on topics of the day and on 
scientific subjects, written in a manner adapted 
to their comprehension. _ It is hoped that it may 
be as useful to other librarians, who wish to aid 
their young patrons, but lack helpful books, as it 
has been in the three libraries which have made 
use of it during its compilation.” As to this 
there can be no question. It is virtually the ex- 
tension of Poole’s Index to the juvenile mag- 
azines, 

No one who has had occasion to use or com- 
pare lists of reading for young people will need 
to be told that the point of view differs widely in 
the selection of individual books, nor will any 
one expect to find even here a collection of titles 
with which in no individual instance there may 
be some failure to agree on the part of some one 
using it. We venture to predict, however, that 
such instances will be very infrequent in the case 
of this collection. A word as to the history of 
the work. A successor to Miss Hewins’ useful 
“ Books for the young " has long been a desider- 
atum, and apparently this was a motive in lead- 
ing the late Mr. John F, Sargent to undertake 
this work in 1886. So well did he plan it that 
not even his lamented death has interfered with its 
completion, and too much praise can hardly be 
given to his sisters, who have with great intelli- 
gence and skill brought it up to date. 


“ The index to periodicals was suggested | 
by the many applications of young people for | 


W: E. Foster. 
HANDBOOK FOR READERS in the Boston Public 
Library, containing the regulations of the li- 
brary, with an account of the catalogues, a 
bibliography of special subjects, list of indexes 
to periodicals, and other information. Ninth 
Boston : published by the trustees, 

18g0. 378 p. D. 

This is not merely a most welcomed book to 
the patrons of the B. P. L., but, like all the pub- 
lications of this library, is one of real value to 
other libraries and readers. Mr. Whitney's list 
of bibliographies of special subjects, which con- 
stitutes the larger part of the present work, has 
alréady been noticed and praised in the Lipxary 
JOURNAL (xv, p. 146), so that further mention is 
unnecessary ; but another portion of great value 
is a very full list of indexes to periodicals and 
transactions, giving some 400 in all ; to which is 


edition. 


selection” of encyclo- 
pedias. The description of the catalogue is 
also of much value, several pages being de- 
voted to both the card and printed, and these 
are supplemented by two outlines of the 
“Scheme for countries and States in the card 
catalogue,” and “Scheme for cities in the 
card catalogue,” both of which are admirable 
pieces of classification. A description of the 
* special libraries” follows, including the Prince, 
Parker, Bowditch, Ticknor, Barton, Tosti (en- 
gravings), Hunt, Franklin, Thayer, and Lewis, 
with a résumé of the library's purchases at the 
Barlow sale. The whole is closed by a chro- 
nology of the library, and the volume is fully 
indexed. This briet detail of its contents will 
show more than our praise how valuable a book 
it will be to the profession, and Mr. Whitney, the 
editor, deserves not merely our thanks, but more 
recognition of his work than the title gives him. 
P. L. F. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. TRUSTEES’ 
Section. Three papers on library trustees, 
read before the American Library Association 

{welfth Annual Conference, Fabyan’s, 

N. H., September 11, 1890. Boston, 1890. 

Printed by the Trustees’ Section. 27 p O. 


The three papers are the Rev. Mr. Learned’s, 
Mr. Soule’s, and Mr. Green’s. Prefixed are a 


at its 


| brief introduction signed the president and secre- 


| | 
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tary of the Section; the resolutions passed by this | rangement of libraries and in the details of 


section recommending that trustees send their 
librarians and come themsélves to the A. L. A. 
conferences, and an account of this Endowment 
Fund. 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION. 
THe Endowment Committee has issued the 
following: 
AN APPEAL TO FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES FOR HELP. 


The American Library Association, during its 
fifteen years of life, has been constantly hin- 
dered from the higher degree of its possible use- 
fulness dy a lack of money, and it now seeks to 
obtain an Endowment Fund whose income may 
be a perennial resource for aid in executing its well- 
matured plans, and which shall encourage and ex- 
tend (as may be done indefinitely) its work, which 
is of the most promising missionary character. 

Librarians, whether or not affiliated, need no 
reminder of the helpfulness of our Association. 
Nor can thoughtful lovers of humanity doubt 
that the time is near at hand when well-equipped 
and properly conducted libraries are to be most 
effective agencies in enlightening, purifying, and 
elevating mankind. 

Vice incubates in ignorance. 
itself 


The world can- 
not successfully quarantine against the 
former; the hotbed in which it breeds must be 
destroyed. Existing educational methods are 
valuable but insufficient. 
ent schools must be supplemented by multiplying 
and enlarging in scope public libraries. The 
libraries of the past have been mainly cloisters 
Ex- 


The work of our pres- 


of exceptional and profound scholarship. 
cellent in that character, they have garnered the 
experience and wisdom of the past, and kept 
alive the divine spark of mental culture. The 
libraries of the future should be made the life- 
long schools of the people at 
from which graduation will be only into the life 


large — schools 


to come. 

The hope and safety of organized society de- 
pend upon the wide diffusion of intelligence and 
culture ; and from no centres can such influences 
be so beneficently extended as from generously 
supported and wisely-managed public libraries. 

It is manifest, however, that before libraries 
can generally attain to such popular usefulness 
there will need to be much educating and train- 
ing of librarians for their part therein, and that 
they must devote much study and experimental 
treatment to the subject of the necessary changes 
nd improvements in the construction and ar- 


library work — involving, doubtless, among other 
things, the preparation and printing of manuals 
of instruction for both librarians and the people, 
but whose limited use in the earlier stages of the 
movement would preclude expectation that their 
cost would be reimbursed by their sale. 

The work already accomplished by the Amer- 
ican Library Association is seen throughout the 
country in better library buildings and in the be- 
ginning of a new era of library architecture; in 
improved methods of administration; in new 
labor and time saving working aids ; in the rapid 
multiplication of libraries ; in the promotion of 
beneficial legislation ; and in the elevation of 
librarianship to the dignity of a profession. 

So far this work has been done (almost unaided) 
by a few of the librarians of the country, who, at 
considerable loss of their own valuable time, and 
usually at their own expense — which could illy 
be afforded from their meagre salaries — have 
been meeting together on occasions for the past 
fifteen years, educating each other by comparing 
views and reporting experiences, and devising 
and executing, as well as they could with their 
limited resources, plans for increasing the use- 
fulness of libraries. 

Having so clearly demonstrated what they 
might and would do if properly supported, it is 
certainly time now that the material burdens of 
such missionary work should be lifted from their 
shoulders; and it should be made possible, not 
only that the present competent laborers in the 
good cause may accomplish more, but also that 
others equally competent may be enabled to co- 
operate with them, 

Any one interested in library work who has 
ever attended a meeting of our Association will 
readily appreciate the great worth of the papers 
there read on the various branches of library 
science, as well as the almost equally valuable 
interchange of views that are drawn forth by the 
subsequent discussions ; and yet much that is of 
the highest value to library interests is often 
practically lost to the profession and to the public 
at large because of lack of means to promptly 
publish and widely disseminate the record of 
our proceedings. 

As instances of the high character and impor- 
tance of the work done by our Association, it 
is only necessary to mention two most able and 
comprehensive papers read at the recent annual 
meeting: the one on “* The public library and 
the public school,” by Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education ; and 
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the other on “ University extension and its re- 
lation to libraries,” by Dr. Herbert B. Adams» 
Professor of History in Johns Hopkins University’ 
There could be no subjects more important or of 
greater interest to all classes. 

Proper reading for young people is a subject 
of great importance, and one that causes much 
concern to parents and thoughtful librarians. It 
was one of the earliest subjects to engage the 
attention of our organization, which has long had 
in hopeful contemplation the preparation and 
publication of a carefully-selected list or cata- 
logue of suitable books that could be safely 
recommended for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of children. 

The printing of such a work would not be 
undertaken as a business venture by any pub- 
lisher, for its probable sale would be too limited. 
It could be done only by co-operative effort, and 
it is only in this year that our Association has 
finally been able to issue such a manual. The 
book is called ‘*‘ Reading for the young,” and was 
mainly compiled by the late John F. Sargent. It 
is an excellent illustration of the good work that 
might be done under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Library Association if it had adequate pe- 
cuniary resources at its command. 

A copy of said manual will be mailed to every 
contributor to our Endowment Fund. 

And now, one and all, give us a prompt and 
liberal response to this appeal, and have a share 
in the good work waiting to be done. 

We desire to call your attention to the copies 
of letters received by us in endorsement of this 
Endowment Fund, which will be found on sepa- 
rate sheet enclosed. 

Respectfully submitted by the Endowment 
Committee. T. Sexton, 

Joun M. GLenn. 
E. C. Hovey. 


LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT. 
Asurieip, Mass., September 16, 1890. 

My Dear Mr. Hovey: I have seen with 
great interest and pleasure that a subscription 
has been auspiciously begun to raise a fund for 
the publication of the important papers which 
are read by the best librarians in the country at 
the Annual Meeting of their Association. The 
New York member of the committee, Mr. Pliny 
T. Sexton, of Palmyra, I know well asa fellow 
Regent of the University, and a more fortunate 
selection could not have been made. 

It is only very recently that the service of the 
library in our system of education has been prop- 
erly understood. As actual forces of education, 
many libraries have been practically moribund. 
The methods of making their resources practi- 


cally useful have been but recently studied and 
applied. Happily they share in the impulse of 
the modern college movement. In New York 
the State Library has just been made part of the 
University in the State, and every library in the 
State will be touched into new life. The training- 
school for librarians has already proved its great 
benefit to the more general and more intelligent 
use of the libraries. 

The publication of the views and of the results 
of experience in all the great libraries in the 
country which are represented in the Association 
will be of the greatest value to all library officers 
and trustees, and its advantage to the public is 
obvious. I am very glad to know your interest 
in the subject; and the more persons you can 
interest in it, the better for us all. 

Very truly yours, 
GeorGe WILLIAM Curtis. 
Harvarp University, 
CamaripGe, Mass., October 8, 1890. 

Dear Sirk: Your effort to raise a permanent 
fund for the American Library Association de- 
serves to have prompt success. For all the 
higher education, libraries are indispensable 
auxiliaries; and for elementary education, such 
as towns and cities provide by taxation, one of 
the best tests of success is the use subsequently 
made of libraries by the population trained in the 
public schools. Elementary schools which do 
not implant in a large proportion of their pupils 
a taste for reading books, fail of their principal 
object. The wise development and management 
of libraries are, therefore, of fundamental and 
lasting public interest. Under our laws and 
customs it is quite as necessary to train library 
trustees as librarians for the intelligent discharge 
of their duties. Commending your undertaking 
to the generous support of all persons who take 
satisfaction in using their private means for the 
promotion in sure ways of the common good, I 
remain Very truly yours, 

Mr. E. C. Hovey. CHaries W. Evtor. 

Jouns Horxins University, / 
Bai trimore, September 24, 18y0. | 

My Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry, | 
am very happy to say that I am well acquainted 
withthe purposes, history, methods, and influence 
of the American Library Association, and I am 
sure that it has made important contributions 
to the literary and educational progress of this 
country. The proposa to raise afund for the 
partial endowment of the Association meets with 
my hearty concurrence, The librarians should 
not be expected to pay all the expenses of meet- 
ings, which are maintained, not for their personal 
advantage, but for the public good, and which 
merit the financial support of the public for the 
same reasons that educational and charitable 
conferences are the recipients of aid. It appears 
quite reasonable that trustees of libraries should 
be asked to contribute to the proposed fund, and 
also to make it easy for librarians in their service 
to attend these annual conventions, because all 
who resort to public libraries are sure to be ben- 
efited by the discussions, suggestions, and recom- 
mendations formulated by the librarians in re- 
spect to the construction, arrangement, heating, 
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and lighting of buildings, the selection, purchase, 
and care of books, the preparation of catalogues, 
the duties of librarians, amd the most effective 
ways of meeting the wants of the varied classes 


in the community. Everybody is interested in | 


securing the very best administration of libraries. 
Toward that end the Library Association effect- 


ively works. Yours sincerely, 
Joun M. GLENN, Esa. D. C. GILMAN. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, } 
Bureau or Epucation, > 


Wasuincton, D.C., September 23, 1890. ) 
Mr. E. Clarence Hovey, Boston, Mass 
Dear Sir: I am very glad to learn that the 
librarians, at their recent meeting in New Hamp- 
shire, have formed a section of their Association 
to include trustees of libraries only. Much good 
will come from this organization if it can be suc- 


cessful in securing attendance on the part of li- | 
brary trustees over the country. While there | 


are many trustees who are very distinguished and 
proficient persons in the work of libraries, and 
who are competent to superintend and direct the 
institutions under their charge, there are, of 
course, very many persons selected by the public 
or appointed by stockholders who are not com- 


petent in the details of library management, al- | 


though they are good financiers and business 
men. The discussions of the Librarians’ Con- 
gress furnish just the educational element that 
is needed to aid trustees in their work. I feel 
quite sure, therefore, that this movement will 
assist substantially tne work of librarians by 
effecting a change for the better in the Boards 
of Trustees scattered over the country. 

Very respectfully yours, 

W. T. HARRIS, Commissioner. 


New Dork Librarn Club. 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the 


New York Library Club was held at Columbia | 


College, Thursday, October 16, at 4 p.m. There 
were present Mr. Poole, Mr. People, Mr. Berry, 


Mr. Hill, and Miss Crandall. President Baker | 


presided, 
fhe Committee proceeded at once to a con- 


sideration of the proposed revision of the Con- | 


stitution. 

Articles 1-5 were carefully considered, and 
each alteration in the revised draft of the Con- 
stitution given below was voted upon by the Com- 
mittee, and is their unanimous recommendation, 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NEW VORK LIBRARY 


CLUB. 
I. NAME. 


Unchanged. 
II. Opyjecr. 


Its object shall be to promote acquaintance and | 


fraternal relations between the librarians, and by 
consultation and co-operation to increase the 
usefulness and advance the interests of the libra 
ries of New York City and vicinity. 
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III. Mermpers. 

Unchanged. 

IV. OFFICERS. 

The officers of the Club shall be a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, 
who shall be elected by ballot annually at the 
regular meeting in May, and shall serve for one 
year from that time or until their successors are 
chosen. 

The President shall preside at all meetings. 

In the absence of the President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent shall perform his duties. 

The Secretary — (unchanged). 

The Treasurer shall keep a tull and accurate 
record of all receipts and disbursements, and shall 
present a statement of accounts at each regular 
meeting of the Club, and an annual report at 
their annual meeting on the second Thursday in 
May. The Treasurer's accounts shall be closed 
on the 3oth of April, which shall be the end of 
the fiscal year. He shall pay all bills against the 
Club, after they have been certified by the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

V. Executive CoMMITTEE. 

An Executive Committee of five shall be ap- 
pointed by the President for the current year, to 
| which the President and Secretary shall be added 
as ex-officio members. 
| The first-named member shall be the chairman, 
| and three members shall constitute a quorum. 
| It shall be the duty of the Committee to pre- 
| pare questions for discussion by the Club ; to 
consider and mature plans for the general work 
of the same ; and to certify all bills before pay- 
ment by the Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee shall be empowered 
to spend money for the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the Club. 

VI. MEETINGs. 

There shall be regular meetings of the Club on 
the second Thursday of each November, Janu- 
| ary, February, March, and May, at 2:30 p.m., at 
such place as the Executive Committee may ap- 
point. 

The President shall call a special meeting of 
the Club on the written request of five members, 
but notice shall be sent to each member not less 
| than a week before such meeting. 

VII. Dues. 

There shall be annual dues, payable at or be- 

| fore the November meeting, of one dollar, and a 
fee of one dollar at joining, which shall be in lieu 
of the annual dues for the current year. 

| The fiscal year of the Club shall begin May t. 

VIII. AMENDMENTs. 

The Constitution may be amended, on the rec- 

| ommendation of the Executive Committee, by 

three-fourths vote at a regular meeting. 

Notice to members, before action on such 
amendments, shall state that “Action will be 
taken on Amendments to the Constitution.” 

The following names were proposed and unan- 


imously recommended for election to member- 
ship at the next meeting of the Club: Miss Mary 
W. Plummer, Miss Mary C. Mosman, and Miss L* 
| Atalanta Rainsdell, of Pratt Institute (proposed 
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for membership by the Secretary), and Mr. G. J. 
Hagar, of Newark, N. J., proposed by Mr. 
Hill. 

At the meeting of October 21, there were pres- 
ent the President, the Secretary, Mr. R. B. 
Poole, Miss Coe, Mr. F. P. Hill, and Mr. S. H. 
Berry, the Treasurer. 

Mr. Poole proposed the following names for 
membership : Miss Deborah Keith Sherman, of 
Yonkers, and Mr. W. F. Stevens, of the Railroad 
Men's Library, Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Hill proposed Mr. John F. Hatfield, libra- 
rian of the Hoboken Library. 

The Committee voted unanimously to recom- 
mend them for membership. 

A general report, giving the news in regard to 
each library, was suggested for the next meeting 
to precede a discussion of the proposed man- 


ual. 

The Executive Committee met October 29, at 
12:15 p.m. Vice-President Hill presided. The 
other members present were Miss Coe, Miss 
Crandall, Mr. Berry, and Mr. Ford. Professor 
E. C. Richardson was proposed for membership. 
It was voted unanimously to recommend him for 
election to the Club. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The Library Manual Committee met at Mr. 
Ford’s residence Oct. 29, at 10:45 a.m. Mr. 
Ford, Mr. Berry, Mr. Hill, Miss Coe, and Miss 
Crandall were present. Mr. Ford was elected 
chairman of the meeting. The minutes of pre- 
vious meetings in regard to the Manual (Liprary 
JOURNAL, V. 15, pp. 148, 212) were read. 

Mr. Hitt.—It is important that we take im- 
mediate action on this subject, but it seems im- 
possible for us to carry out this resolution as 
regards making so- complete a report at the 
November meeting. 

Mr. Forp. — The most we can do is to get out 
our circular and get a few replies. 

Mr. Cor, — We ought to press the matter, in 
order that the committee may report some prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Forp. — The Library List of 1887 gives 95 
libraries in New York City. I should not be 
surprised if we added over 60 more. 

Miss Cor. —I think the circulars for informa- 
tion should ask for names of the President and 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees, and the date 
of beginning of the library year. And if reports 
are issued, at what time they appear. 

Miss CRANDALL.—I think we should send 
these circulars, with a statement of the work we 
have in view, to the newspapers and literary 
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journals, This might bring information from 
some out-of-the-way corners. 

Miss Cox. — Our trustees are anxious to get all 
the information possible in regard to the free 
libraries of New York, for use in the annual re- 
port. I will undertake to report on the libraries 
of that class. 

Mr. Berry. —I will agree to cover the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. libraries. 

Mr. Forp.—I will report on the libraries of 
the clubs and societies and the law libraries. 

Miss CRANDALL. — I will report on the libraries 
of educational institutions in Brooklyn, and 
for church and mission libraries Miss Walker, 
of the Olivet Church Library, might be able to 
help us. The ‘College Settlements” Library, 
in Rivington Street, should not be forgotten. 

Mr. HiL_. — We must settle on some definite 
Kmitations for that word “ vicinity.” I think you 
would do better not to try to take in New Jersey; 
but I will cover the field there, and send the 
materials obtained to the chairman, to use or not 
to use as seems wisest. I do not think we want 
to include libraries closed five days in the week. 

Mr. Forp. —I move that New Jersey be as- 
signed to Mr. Hill asa field upon which he is to 
report, with full discretionary power. Agreed. 

The decisions of the committee were then em- 
bodied in the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, after which the committee 
adjourned, 

RESOLUTIONS. 

(1) Resolved, That the chairman be directed to 
prepare a circular requesting information from 
libraries, following that proposed, as printed in 
the LipRARY JOURNAL for July, 1890, with the 
additional questions as to the library year, the 
printing of annual reports, and the names of the 
President and Secretary of the Boards of Trus- 
tees, 

(2) Resolved, That the chairman mail to each 
of the libraries on the lists furnished him this 
circular, with a stamped envelope for reply, and 
a copy of the circular to each of the leading news- 
papers and literary journals. 

(3) Xesolved, That each member of the Library 
Manual Committee be requested to furnish the 
chairman, Mr. Baker, with a list of the names 
and addresses of the libraries in the class as- 
signed to such member ; and that the other mem- 
bers of the club be requested to send to Mr. 
Baker a list of any libraries of New York City 
and Brooklyn not contained in the Library List 
printed in the LiprARY JOURNAL for January, 
1887. 
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Library Economp and fistorn. 


GENERAL. 

THE second meeting of the North Midland 
Library Association was held at Newark-upon- 
Trent in Oct. The chair was occupied by the 
President, Mr. Briscoe, of Nottingham. Mr. Mid- 
worth (Newark Stock Library) read a paper on 
‘A librarain’s duty towards his readers ;' Mr. 


Brisco contributed ‘Notes on early Newark 
printing and booksellers;’ and Mr. Radford 


gave a résumé of the meeting of the parent asso- 
ciation at Reading. The next meeting of this 
society will be held in December at Leicester. 

Sunn, C: Howarp. A plea for a pamphlet age. 

(In Critic, Oct. 11.) 1 col. 

..+. Pamphlets are really very valuable. The 
care taken to collect and preserve them in all 
great libraries, and the way in which impor- 
tant matters are so often settled by the evidence 
of obscure pamphlets, prove that thoughtful men 
who wish to have their articles printed exactly as 
they write them, can do worse than rely on the 
pamphlet. Asingle copy sent to the Astor or 
Peabody, or to Yale or Harvard, may have to 
wait a hundred years for its interpreter, but if it 
contains the “seed of power,” its growth-season 
will certainly come. 


LOCAL 


Albany Y. M.A. Added 766; total 19,266; 
issued 37,412; extra books loaned 1544. 

“The public at large have been granted the 
free use of the reading-rooms and library of the 
Association. The effect of this change became 
almost immediately apparent in the increased 
attendance at the rooms, and it is already evi- 
dent that the size of the rooms will be the only 
limit of the attendance. 

** More money was spent for new books and re- 
binding old books during the past year than in 
1888. Old bills were paid. Every bill presented 
during the year to date has been paid. In spite 
ot these unusual expenditures, the new Executive 
Committee will come into office with a larger sum 
of money in the treasury than any previous 
Board has had. This happy condition of affairs 
was brought about through the enormous sale of 
tickets at the recent election. The sales of tickets 
during the past ten years are : 


1881...... | 1886. . +2,084 
2,420 | 1887 1,648 
ee 1,822 | 1888. 1,827 
1,710 | 1889 1,432 
2,094 | 1890 3,243 


The librarian says: ‘‘ The Dewey system of 
cataloguing has been followed as closely as pos- | 
sible, with a few slight modifications to suit 
peculiar needs ; and the card catalogue has proven 
of great assistance in the library work. 

** A year’s test, however, has furnished con- | 
vincing proof that, in a circulating library like 
that of the Young Men’s Association, a card 
catalogue can never be made of popular use, and 
its chief importance and service is in furnish’ng | 
a mobile, accurate, and convenient register of the | 
contents of the library, keeping pace always with | 


the actual growth in books, It also provides the 
necessary basis for quickly and easily compiling 
finding-lists and printed catalogues. 

“The great need of the library in this direction 
at present is for a serviceable and complete 
printed catalogue of the most approved dictionary 
type, for the use of members and the public at 
large, in the home circle. 

It is earnestly recommended that a messen- 
ger delivery service be instituted for the de- 
livery of books and magazines to members 
of the library in any part of the city at letter 
postage rates. After careful examination otf 
the matter, the librarian is satisfied that the 
expedient would not only increase the circulation 
of books very largely, especially inthe inclement 
weather, but it would also do much to obviate 
the difficulty of making any single site for the 
library-rooms acceptable to the entire member- 
ship. 

“The service would be self-supporting, the 
revenue from the fees being sufficient to compen- 
sate the messengers emloyed. Probably not 
more than two boys would be needed at first. 

“ A necessary adjunct to this system would be 
a telephone, which would not only facilitate the 
delivery of books by messenger, but would be a 
great convenience to patrons of the library at all 
times, and a positive boon to lady members.” 

At a meeting of the trustees, Oct. 24, action 
was taken which will shortly lead to the establish- 
ment in Albany of a great free public library 
andart museum. A resolution was adopted pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee to for- 
mulate a plan for the erection of a public library 
building on the lot infront of Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall. It was decided to ask the co-operation of 
the Albany Institute and the Albany Historical 
and Art Society, as it is designed to furnish 
rooms in the proposed building, so far as prac- 
ticable, for these and other prominent literary 
and educational societies. The committee will 
be appointed and steps taken immediately. 


Boston, Mass. General Theological L. The 
library is now settled in its own new building, 
6 Mt. Vernon Street, overlooking the Common, 
after a history of 30 years. Its chief object 
is the permanent establishment of a complete 
theological library and reading-room, together 
with a religious museum filled with objects that 
illustrate the Bible and the progress of Christi- 
anity, for the benefit of all clergymen and others 
of both sexes desiring theological and Christian 
books in all portions of the country. The 
collection now contains more than 15,000 vol- 
umes, not including duplicates, and it ranks 
the 16th in size among the 115 theological libra- 
ries in this country. Its reading-room regular- 
ly receives 73 periodicals, and ranks second of 
the kind in the United States. The society 
has a property, including its books, of about 
$80,000, and it needs a very large additional 
sum to become fully endowed. It can make 


| good use of $50,000 additional endowment at 


this time. The association now contains about 
800 members, nearly 60 of whom are perpetual 
church members, whereby their pastors forever 
may use the library and draw books gratis. A 
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church is often constituted such a member in 
memory of a departed friend, an election to the 
society being required, and the payment of $100 
at once or in four annual instalments. A person 
becomes a life member, with the full use of the 
library, by an election and the payment of $50 at 
once or in five annual instalments. Corporate 
members are received on the same conditions, 
having a vote in the corporation, and the use of 
the library at its halls. Annual members can use 
the library and draw books at $5 a year, while 
all strangers are made welcome. Members 
within to miles of Boston may have out 4 ordi- 
nary books or 2 new ones at a time, keeping 
the first fora month, and the second fora fort- 
night. Persons beyond to miles may have the 
same number of books and keep them twice as 
long. Books can be taken to any distance in the 
country, and can be drawn by mail or express. 

Chicago, Ili. Newberry L. Ground has been 
broken for the great Newberry Library building, 
which is to be erected on the site of the old Og- 
den mansion on the north side. 

The sturdy old trees which withstood the awful 
blast of fire on that night of terror in 1871 when 
everything else was swept away have succumbed 
to the woodman’s axe, and one by one were carted 
away. A large force of laborers and dirt-wagons 
assembled on the grassy lawn at 8 o'clock, and 
the lines marking the excavation for the founda- 
tion were made. Henry Ives Cobb, the architect 
in charge, will see that the work i4 rapidly 
pushed, and by the time the world’s fair is opened 
the beautiful structure will be ready for the many 
thousand volumes already accumulated. 


Detroit ( Mich.) Medical and L. Association held 
its 14th annual meeting Oct. 8. The reports of the 
outgoing officers revealed a most prosperous con- 
dition of the society. Active members 116; at 
each of the 38 meetings during the past year an 
average attendance of 25. The election resulted 
in the choice of Dr. F. A. Votey for librarian. 

Duluth (Minn.) P. L. The cataloging of 
books, for unavoidable reasons, has delayed the 
opening of the circulating department of the pub- 
lic library. A great deal of preliminary work has 
been accomplished, and the librarian expects to 
have the circulating department open to the pub- 
lic on Nov. 1. About rooo new books are ex- 
pected to arrive daily. The reading-room is 
equipped with the leading American and foreign 
periodicals, of which there are 87. The newspa- 
per files are not yet quite complete. 

Farmington, Conn. The notable assemblage 
recently was the occasion of the opening of the 
new library. The exercises of the evening opened 
with prayer by the Rev. George L. Clark. A. D. 
Vorce presided and made appropriate remarks 
concerning the condition of the library as it be- 
gins business. Further remarks were made by 
Julius Gay, the Rev. E. A. Smith, of Hartford, 
Professor Dexter, of Yale, and the Rev. Mr. 
Clark. The library-room has been handsomely 
furnished throughout with cases, desks, shelves, 
etc., through the liberality of Mrs. Barney and 
Mr. D. Newton Barney, who have spared no ex- 
pense in making it attractive. Mr. Julius Gay 
and Miss Julia Brandagee have spent many hours 


in arranging and classifying the volumes already 
in possession of the organization, and to them 
especially credit is due for this new era of the vil- 
lage library. The library will be open on Satur- 
days through the winter. 


Flushing (N. Y.) F. L. Now that the proper- 
ty on Main Street has been secured it is not too 
early to make public the plans proposed by the 
Library Association. The building will be known 
as the “ Public Library.” The main auditorium 
will not be much changed at present, except to 
make the seats movable in order to give a clear 
floor if necessary. This room will accommodate 
250 people, and will be rented for all kinds of en- 
tertainments which may require a smaller place 
than the Town Hall. The small wing at the rear 
will be enlarged, so as to contain all the books, 
and leave a space in the centre tor the librarian’s 
desk, etc. The principal change will be made in 
the basement. It is proposed to raise the build- 
ing two or three feet, and fit the space up for the 
** Boys’ Club.” Under the smaller library-room 
will be a large bath with all the necessary appli- 
ances and under the main room will be the club- 
room proper, to be used for the amusement and 
instruction of our growing generation of *‘ street 
boys.” The club will be conducted as it has been 
for the past twelve years, only with much im- 
proved surroundings and attractiveness. If pos- 
sible, it is proposed to have a small gymnasium. 
All will be free to boys over twelve years of age 
who will conform to the rules of good behavior 
required. Books and games and various enter- 
tainments will be provided which will make the 
room a “‘ palace of delight ” as well as a place of 
instruction in good manners and morals. 

All this will cost a considerable outlay of 
money, but the Association has been so much en- 
couraged by the generous responses to the appeal 
for the building fund that they have determined 
to go further than they first proposed. They 
have found some subscribers interested in the li 
brary proper, and some in the ** Boys’ Club,” so 
all the friends of the two enterprises can give 
their money to eitheror both. Besides the above 
improvements, the grounds about the building will 
be laid out so as to present an attractive appear- 
ance to the hundreds who daily pass to and from 
the Main Street depot. The generous people of 
the village are asked to contribute to the above 
plans. 


Glen Falls, N. Y. James A. Holden read an 
admirable paper at the meeting of the Lyceum, 
Oct. 7, on the subject of a public library. The 
essay gave evidence of much research, and sought 
to show the benefits that might be derived froma 
good library, supported by the public at all times. 
Sherman Williams, Professor D. C. Farr, Daniel 


| O'Leary, M. B. Little, Hon. Orange Ferriss, D. 


F. Keeffe, Rev. F. M. Cookson, Rev. A. J. Fen- 
nel, and E. G. Bullard participated in the discus- 
sion, All expressed themselves unqualifiedly in 
favor of a library, and the essayist was compli- 
mented for the excellence of his paper. Mr. 
Keeffe suggested that the essay be printed. Upon 
motion of Professor Farr, Mr. Holden was re- 
quested to have his paper published in one of the 


daily papers. 
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Harrisburg (Pa.) F. L. now contains 4500 | itself had gained 221g € over the year before. 


volumes, and since it was organized in May last 
has loaned over 20,000 volumes without the loss 
of a volume. 


Hoboken (N.].) F. P. L. was opened with brill- 
iant exercises Oct. 1, 1890. Speeches were made 
by Gov. Abbott and Messrs. Winturn, Barringer, 
and others. 

Lowell, Mass. Mr. Dudley, librar‘an of the 
Mercantile Library of Denver, visiting in Lowell, 
says that the city library quarters here are with- 
out exception the worst he ever saw. ‘It is a 
wonder,” he says, ‘‘that you can do anything 
there to supply the public need.” 

He compliments the admirable system Miss 
Sargent has established in the Mechanics’ Library. 
— Lowell Daily Citizen. 

Marquette, Mich. The quarters of the city 
and Peter White libraries are undergoing a thor- 
ough overhauling and will be much improved 
when the present work is finished. The large 
front room over White & Packard's, formerly 
occupied by the Marquette Club, has been added 
to the library quarters. That greatest of library 
conveniences, a card catalogue, is nearly finished, 
and will cover every title in the two collections. 
All the books in circulation have finally been 
gotten in, and Dr. Northrop and Miss Patenaude 
have done a great deal of hard work in classify- 
ing and cataloguing, a task which is nearly but 
not quite completed. The works of fiction and 
other books most frequently in circulation have 
been given paper covers, damaged volumes re 
paired and everything put ship-shape. The new 
reading-room will be an attractive place, many 
new books have been received, and the city and 
Peter White libraries will this winter attract 
more patrons than ever before. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNEAPOLIS P. L. Handbook. 


Minn., Sept. 1890. 435 p. T. 
The L. now has about 40,000 vols., and _ circu- 
lates about 132,000. The building cost $334,150. 


Montgomery, Ala. A movement was some 
time since set on foot by the Montgomery divis 
ion of the Order of Railroad Conductors and 
the local division of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, which has resulted in the or- 
ganization of a library for the benefit of all em- 
ployés of railroads, no matter in what branch of 
the service they may be engaged. 

The organization has been perfected, and Col. 
Charles P. Jones has been elected as the first 
President. The association has engaged a suite 
of rooms, and the start is made with over 200 
volumes, to which additions will be made as 
rapidly as possible. 

All railroad employés are eligible to member 
ship in the association, and it is believed that a 
large list of members will be enrolled within a 
short time, and the association will be productive 
of much good. 

Muskegon, Mich. Uackley P. L. was dedi- 
cated with appropriate exercises Oct. 15, 1890. 

N. Haven, Y. M. Institute (W. A. Borden, 


libn.). Added 1194; total 16,197; issued 34,887, a 
gain of 474¢ % over the previous year, which 


| visit the library daily. 


Fiction forms 60 ¥ of the issue. Not enough ad- 
vertisements could be got to meet the cost of a 
printed catalogue, so it ‘was decided to make 
the manuscript catalogue of such books as were 
in general use. This catalogue is now com- 
plete, with the exception of the subject of his- 
tory, and can be found on the charging desk. It 
is arranged by subject and now consists of three 
voldmes. History, when completed, will fill an- 
other volume, and further analytical work on 
travel and biography, if there is ever time to do 
it, will fill still another volume.” 


m. 
bulletin no. 3, Aug. 
bany, 1890. 173 p. O. 
Contains address before the convocation, July 

1, 1888, on “ Libraries as related to the educa- 

tional work of the State,” by Melvil Dewey; 

Circular letter from the State Supt. of Public 

Instruction, Dec. 1, 1888, asking opinions from 

leading educators as to the wisest treatment of 

the district library question; Report, June 9, 

1889, based on the returns from the above in- 

quiry, and giving the matured views of the Su- 

perintendent ; Extract on “ Libraries” from the 
address before the convocation, July 9, 1889, on 

“The extension of the university,” by M. 

Dewey ; Call for a library conference at the close 

of the convocation, July 11, 1890; Brief notes of 

the discussions and action at the N. Y. library 

conference ; Temporary constitution of N. Y. 

Library Association ; Tentative check-list of the 

libraries of the State. 

The list records 880 libraries, giving date of 
foundation, class, name of librarian, and no. of 
vols., which ranges from 287 to 231,984, but is 
mostly less than 1000, 


New York, N. ¥. Children’s L. Assoc. The 
annual meeting was held Oct. 28, in Hamilton 
Hall, Columbia College. In the absence of the 
President, John Bigelow, Edgar Vanderbilt pre- 
sided. The annual report of the association 
showed that about so children under 12 years old 
The library has about 
1200 books at No. sgo Seventh Ave. The 
Treasurer's report showed receipts of $650, of 
which $187 came from membership dues. An 
urgent appeal for added funds came from the 
Secretary, Morris O. Ezekiel, of No. 127 East 
87th St. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Peter Stryker and Dr. Arthur A. Moses. 

N. Y. Southern Societv. When the library 
which the Governors of the Southern Society are 
now collecting iscompleted, it will be a collection 
of the literature of the South that will have no 
equal in this part of thecountry. A list of over 
5000 books, all of them either by Southern au- 
thors or dealing with Southern subjects, has been 
made out. One thousand of the books have al- 
ready been secured, and are at the club-house 
on West 25th Street. Some of them were very 
difficult to get, and many of them were only found 
after diligent search in old Southern mansions, 
Others were picked up in London. The collec- 
tion includes files of the London /ndex for the 
years of the war. It was the /ndex that repre- 
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sented the cause of the Confederacy in England. 
The library, when completed, will be a unique 
literary collection. 


New York, N. Y. Notice of appeal to the 
general term of the Supreme Court was filed in 
the Tilden will case in Oct. The appeal is taken 
now particularly on the point which was raised 
at the last trial before Judge Beach, to the effect 
that Tilden’s relatives could not testify because 
of the allegation that they had entered into an 
agreement with the principal contestant to share 
in his ga'ns or losses in the contest over the will. 


Newburyport ( Mass.) P. L. The new librarian, 
Mr. J: D. Parsons, has introduced co-operation 
with the schools, and has begun a new registra- 
tion. Stating that 389 volumes have been re- 
jected as imperfect, he says that many might 
have been kept if their binding had been attended 
to in time. 

**When the threads break and the leaves are 
loosened from the binding, it is very easy fora 
leaf, or even an entire fold, to be lost, and the 
book thus rendered worthless. They cannot be 
properly repaired at the library, in many cases, 
and should be sent to the bindery at once. In 
examining the reports of other libraries | find 
that about $11 is expended annually for each 
1000 books owned, in binding and rebinding. 
This would call for an expenditure of about 
$285 a year. The average bill for binding and 
rebinding of books belonging to this library, for 
the past 10 years, has been but $86.30. The ex- 
pense of binding our magazines and periodicals 
alone now amounts to nearly this sum. 

“ The defective system of heating in use at this 
library is another source of destruction of books. 
The heat of the library-room is derived from 
steam pipes running through the alcoves, and di- 
rectly under the shelves, instead of by central 
radiators, as it should be. The books are thus 
virtually in an oven, exposed to a direct heat, 
ranging from 85° to 100°. The result will be 
that in a few years we shall have books by the 
score falling to pieces, the indications of which 
are already too plain. 

“ The usefulness of the library is seriously cur- 


tailed by the lack of a convenient catalogue. It 
is now 12 years since the last one was compiled. 
To look through a main catalogue, and then 12 
supplements not arranged by subjects, is too 
tedious, The only catalogue which is always 
current is a card catalogue, in which, by simply 
adding a card, the addition of a book to the li- 
brary is shown, while the withdrawal of a book 
for any cause is followed by the removal of its 
corresponding card from the catalogue. The 
great objection usually urged, that such a cata- 
logue can only be consulted at the library, has 
not much force, when one considers the small 
number of printed catalogues disposed of, even 
at cost price. Ifa new catalogue were printed, 
I doubt if 100 copies could be sold. The great 
bulk of those printed in 1878 are still packed 
away in the library, mere waste paper. Because 
of the cost only, I would not include the works 
of fiction in a card catalogue of the library at 
first, as, for a comparatively small sum, finding- 
lists, or abridged catalogues, could be printed at 
frequent intervals, and sold without loss at 10 


or 15 centseach. As over one-half the books 
taken from the library are works of this class, 
the difficulty would thereby be in a large measure 
solved. Iam now engaged in compiling a fiction 
catalogue, estimates on the expense of printing 
which I shall submit later.” 

Shortsville, N. Y. M. M. Buck F. L. was 
thrown open to the public and dedicated Sept. 
26. The building, which is a brick structure, 
complete in all its appointments, was filled to 
overflowing with the citizens. Mr. Oliver Titus, 
chairman of the Committee of Ceremonies, con- 
ducted the exercises and made the dedicatory re- 
marks on behalf of the donor, M. M. Buck, of St. 
Louis. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. The corner-stone of the 
new library hall, now being erected by the Po- 
contico Library Association, at Pocontico Hills, 
Tarrytown Heights, was laid in October. The 
ex-Judge Noah Davis delivered the oration, and 
Mr. Steghen H. Thayer, the poet of Sleepy Hol- 
low, read an original poem written for the occa- 
sion. 

Tyrone, Pa. John S. Morrison, who died in 
October, bequeaths to the people of Tyrone the 
sum of $60,000, to be expended for the erection 
of a suitable building and for the selection of 
books to constitute ‘* The Morrison Library.” 


FOREIGN. 

Mesopotamia. TELONI, dott. Bruto. Libri, docu- 
menti, e biblioteche nell’ antica Mesopotamia : 
Firenzi, tip. di G. Carnesecchi e 

61 p. 16°, 


cenni storici. 

figli, 1890. 

From the Aivista delle ciblioteche, 1889, n° 20 - 
2!. 

Free Public Libraries and Reading-Rooms. —A 
year’s work. 

Central Lending Library, South Sherwood 
Street. — Stock, 25,748 vols. Daily average is- 
sues, 695 vols. 

Reference Library, South Sherwood Street. — 
Stock, 22,353 vols. Daily average issues, 195 
vols. 

Central Reading - Rooms, South Sherwood 
Street. — Daily average attendance, 1613. 

Ladies’ Reading-Room, South Sherwood Street. 
-- Daily average attendance 125. 


Children’s Lending Library, Shakespeare 
Street. — Stock, 3453 vols. Daily average issues, 
105. 


Reading-Room, Hermit Sireet, Sreinton. — 
Stock, 754 vols. Daily average issues, 49 vols. 
Daily average attendance, 475. 

Reading-Room, Bulwell. — Daily average at 
tendance, 165. 

Lending Library, Bulwell. — Stock, 3243 vols. 
Daily average issues (three days weekly), g2 vols. 

Reading-Room, Mayfield Grove. — Stock, 575 
vols. Daily average issues, 23 vols. Daily aver- 
age attendance, 368. 

Reading-Room, Dame Agnes Street. — Stock, 
506 vols. Daily average issues, 88. Daily aver- 
age attendance, 533. 

Lending Library, Chelsea Street, New Basford. 
— Stock, 5256 vols. Daily average issues, 129. 

Reading-Room,Chelsea Street, New Basford. — 
Daily average attendance, 302. 
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Reading-Room, Southwark Street, Old Bas-| English country booksellers, as well as the 
| purchasers for the American and Continental 


ford. — Stock, 504 vols. Daily average issues, 7 

vols. Daily average attendance, 177. 
Reading-Room, Hucknall Road, Carrington, — 

Stock, 382 vols. Daily average issues, 34 vols. 


| trade, made London their headquarters. 


Reading-Rooms, Willoughby Street, Lenton, — | 


Daily average issues, 23 vols. Daily average 
attendar.ce, 353. 

Lending Library, Willoughby Street, Lenton. 
— Stock, 1850 vols. Daily average issues, 93 
vols. 

Reading-Room, Court Street, Hyson Green. —— 
Stock, 622 vols. Daily average issues, 79 vols. 
Daily average attendance, 624. 

Summary. — Stock of books (March 25, 18go), 
65,565 vols.; annual issues, about 450,000 vols.; 


daily average issues, 1660 vols.; daily average | 


attendance at reading-rooms, etc., about 6622. 

The 11th branch of the free public reading- 
room was recently opened. 

Stoke Newington (Eng.) Free Library. The 
opening of the temporary premises devoted to 
the purposes of the library took place on the 
evening of Oct. 4, in the reading-room, Defoe 
Road, Stoke Newington. The Rev. Prebendary 
Shelford presided, and there was a large attend- 
ance. Thechairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said that Stoke Newington had the exceptional 
advantage of starting a public library without 
opposition, not even a poll being necessary, and 
he thought the commissioners and the inhabitants 


ing prevalent inthe parish on this subject. Since 
the time the commissioners had been appointed 
by the act they had been very actively engaged, 
and the first result of their endeavors was the 
opening of a temporary reading-room and library. 
Hereafter they hoped to found a lending library; 
and he should like to say that a great deal had 


been done towards bringing the matfer to a | 


successful issue by several members of the 
commission. It was due to one member of the 
commission, Mr. John Samson, that they had 
been able to procure a large number of books at 
a very low cost. When the list of newspapers 
and periodicals was before them they would see 
that they had been chosen from the Icading 
literature of the day. Every school of thought 
and politics had been considered, and in the 
magazines they would find those most commonly 
read, and which were in the greatest demand, so 
that all who used the room would find something 
to satisfy their needs. With respect to the 
reference library, they had received a donation 
from Dr. Cook, of Church Street, of £25, to 
which the Commissioners had added £100; and, 
under Mr. Samson's guidance, they had expended 
the money in every branch of literature they 
could think of. — Pudlishers’ Circular (Lendon), 
Oct. 15. 

Toronto(Can.) Library Board. Atthe monthly 


meeting Librarian Bain made a report of his | 


recent visit to England to purchase books, in 
which he said the tendency of past years has been 
to centre the book trade in London, so that the 
sales of great libraries, which took place occa 
sionally in Edinburgh, Dublin, and the English 
Provincial towns, were now almost entirely held 
in London. As a consequence, most of the 


Books 
were so quickly picked up that it was difficult to 
secure any really good books unless on the spot. 
The American libraries had their special agents 
there, supplied with almost unlimited means, so 
that the drift of good books to this continent was 
on a big scale. He was able, while in London, 
to secure some valuable books at very moderate 
prices. He bought many very much cheaper 
than was paid in 1883, when he was in London 
on a similar mission. The purchases altogether 
amounted to 1845 volumes, costing $5358. 
PRACTICAL NOTES. 

THE idea of tacking on a subscription library to 
a free public library occurred to Mr. Thomas Stan- 
ley, librarian of Wednesbury, and he sends us the 
result of the first year’s working. The principle 
on which it is conducted is that after two years 
the books are handed over to the shelves of the 
free library, in return for which the subscription 
library gets a home provided for it within the 
walls of the public one. Perhaps all librarians 
would not be willing to add to their labors in 
this way, but that it can be made worth their 
while is shown by the fact that the Wednesbury 
Subscription Library Committee could afford to 
offer their secretary a small honorarium for his 
pains. The idea deserves to be made known 


. widely, and to be copied wherever no good sub- 
might congratulate themselves on the good feel- | ~ 


scription library already exists. — London /iter- 
ary World, Oct. 17. 


The Common-Sense Binder. Of the many 
forms of binder in ordinary use this is, perhaps, 
the best on sale. Mr. Uttley, of Detroit, showed 
the members of the Western party (whom he so 
pleasantly entertained on their way to Fabyan’s) 
a very good Binder with a solid back, but un- 
fortunately, the patentee and manufacturer had 
failed. The magazines were held in place by the 
insertion of a thin slip of metal running the whole 
length, and secured at each end by a bent brass 
wire, 

The C. S. Binder has, however, a grave de- 
fect which can very easily be remedied. All 
those on my tables are made to contain many 
numbers of the different periodicals, say from 
three to thirty or even forty of the thin weekly 
publications. By the present arrangement of 
the fasteners, the latest number is at the bottom, 
so that the reader is almost compelled to handle 
all of the preceding numbers each time he con- 
sults the file. In this way a binder containing 
ten numbers has the early ones unnecessarily 
torn and dirty, not by reading, but by useless 
handling. It is only necessary to place the 
double eyelet on the hind slip to make the C. S. 
Binder deserve its name. W. Beer. 


Gifts and Uequests. 


Tue Hackley Library at Muskegon, Mich., and 
the Buck Library at Shortsville, N. Y., have both 
been dedicated. The gifts of the funds for build- 
ing them have already been recorded. J. S. 
Morrison has bequeathed $60,000 for a library in 
Tyrone, Pa. 
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Librarians. 


Briscok, J. Potter. A very pleasing cere- 
mony took place on Sep. 23, 1890, in the com- 
mittee-room of the University College, the 
borough librarian being presented with a framed 
illuminated address on vellum subscribed by the 
working staff of the Nottingham Free Libraries. 
Mr. Briscoe this month completed his 21st year 
of office as principal librarian, and the occasion 
was taken advantage of by the staff to present 
him with a mark of their esteem and apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr. Rothera presented on behalf of the staff 
the illuminated address. 

Mr. Dent pointed out that the address had been 
designed and illuminated by a member of the 
library staff, Mr. Gooch, of Bulwell. 

rhe terms of the testimonial are as follows : 
To Mr. /. Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S. 

Dear Sir: We, the undermentioned members 
of the staff of the Nottingham Public Libraries, 
beg to congratulate you upon the completion of 
your 2Ist year as principal librarian, and also 
on the growth and popularity of the libraries 
while under your charge. We trust that the 
libraries may continue to increase in usefulness 
in the future, and that their educational influences 
may be further extended in the outlying districts. 
We heartily thank you for your kind considera- 
tion of the staff werking under you, and hope that 
your life may be prolonged to see even greater 
results from the Public Libraries Act than those 
of the past. 

[Here follow the names of the library staff, 
together with that of Captain Starey.] 


Fiske, Willard. A “special” to the 
une dated Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 26, announced 
Prof. Willard Fiske’s prospective departure for 
Europe on Oct. 1. ‘* He has settled the accounts 
in the big suit and is now numbered among the 
millionaires. He will be accompanied by E: H. 
Woodruff, formerly of Cornell University Libra- 
ry. He will not occupy the villa Forini as in 
former years, but will rent a still more beautiful 
villa on the outskirts of Florence, where he will 
receive and entertain his many friends, American 
and European.” — Critic, Oct. 4. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


Boston P. L. Bulletin, Oct. Vol. g, no. 8. 

Boston, 1890. 1. O. 

At the end is ‘‘ the Latin version of 1493 of the 
first letter of Columbus announcing the discovery 
of America ; reproduced in fac simile by the 
heliotype process, with a note and a translation 
[by R. H. Major.]" Three copies of this edition 
are now in existence, the other two being in the 
British Museum, This was bought at the Barlow 
sale for $2900. Mr. Barlow published a fac- 
simile of the original in 1875 (edition 50 copies). 
The version is printed here in a handsome black 
letter resembling the type of the original. 


BraprorD, Gov. W:, PRENCE, T:, and REYNER, 
Rev. J: Inventory of Elder W: Brewster's 


library, made 18-28 May, 1644. With notes 
by Rev. H: M. Dexter. (/# Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Proc., 2d. ser., v. 5, p. 37-85, 1890.) 


Enocu Pratt F. L. of Baltimore. Finding-list 
of books and periodicals in the central library. 
4thed. August, 1890, Baltimore. 414 p. O. 


GOTTINGEN, K. UNiv.-BisLioTHEK. Verzeich- 
niss d. im Lesesaale aufgestellten Handbibli- 
othek. Giéttingen, W. F. Kaestner, 1890. 7+ 
110 p. D. 

A classed list with alphabetical index. Herr 
Dziatzko crowds much into little space, not being 
afraid of abbreviations. 

NorrincuaM (Zng.) F. P. L. 2d suppl. to 
3 class list. Science ; comp. by J. P. 
Briscoe. Not., Sept. 1890. 12p.O. 1d. 
OAKLAND (Ca/.) P. L. Bulletin. Vol. 1, no. 1. 

n. p., Aug. 1890. 7p. O. 


no, 


RANDOLPH (A/ass.), TURNER F. L. 3d supple- 
mentary catalogue. Boston, 1890. 44 p. O. 
Compiled by C. C. Farnham. No imprints. 

“A simple alphabetical arrangement of authors 

and titles,” in which the A2neid of Virgilappears 

under neid and not under Virgil. 


St. JouNspury (V7/.) ATHEN“®UM. Catalogue of 
the library; supplement. 1876-90. Camb., 
Riveride Press, 1890. 11 [3]+139+[1]+10 p. 
+view. O. 

U. S. SURGEON-GENERAL’S Orrick. Index cata- 
logue of the library. Authors and subjects. 
Vol. 11: Phadronus- Régent. Wash., 1890. 
21.+14+41102 p. LO. 

Brings the totals up to 117 327 author titles, 

58,833 vols., tor.g10 pam; in subjects 121,681 

book-titles and 374,852 journal articles. 


FULL NAMES 


John Fiske, the writer, is not John Fiske at all, 
says the Critic, but Edmund Fiske Green. He 
was born in Hartford, Conn., 48 years ago, 
the only child of Edmund and Mary Fiske 
Green. While yet a mere boy his father died, 
and three years later Mrs. Green married the 
Hon. Edwin W. Stoughton. United States Minis- 
ter to Russia. Up to this time the lad had 
been known as Edmund Fiske Green, but after 
this, for some reason of his own, he dropped his 
father’s family name, retaining that of his mother, 
Fiske, and adopted, in place of the baptismal 
“Edmund,” the name of his maternal great- 
grandfather, “ John,” and thus he became John 
Fiske, a name which he has retained and honored 
ever since. 


Mechelen, Leopold Henrik Stanislaus, called 
Leo. (A précis of the public law of Finland. 
London, 1889.)— 7. W. 


Babcock, W: H: (The two lost centuries of 


Britain).— Harvard College Library. 
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Biographical Publications. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY.| THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
Established in 1872, with which was incorporated the of books in print and for sale (including reprints and 
American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular | importations) July 1, 1876. Compiled (under the direc- 


(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr. George W. tion of F. Levrotpt) by Lynps E. Jonas, Subject- 
Childs, Recognized as the representative of the pub- volume, 4to, half morocco, $15. [A sthor-and-title vol- 
lishing and bookselling interests in the United States. ume is out of print.) 


Contains full weekly record of American publications, 


with monthly indexes, etc. Subscription, $3.00 peran-| TH] KE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATA- 


num, postpaid ; single nos., to cts., postpaid. LOGUE. Being the full titles, with descriptive notes, 
of all books recorded in Tuk Pustisuers’ Weexty, dur- 

THE LITERARY NEW S. An Eclectic ing the calendar year, with author, title, and subject -in- 
Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, and dex, publishers’ annual lists and directory of publishers. 
containing the freshest news concerning books and 1889 volume, 8vo, met, sheets, $3.00; half morocco, 


authors; lists of new publications ; reviews and critical $3.50. (Volume for 1886 is out of print.) 

comments; characteristic extracts; sketches and anec- 

dotes of authors; courses of reading; bibliographical J'JJ Ke C O-OPERATIVE IN DEX FO 
references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits PERIODICALS. Annual. Edited by W. 

of authors, and illustrations from the newest books. Fiercuer, with the co-operation of members of the 
etc., etc. Subscription, $1.00 per annum, postpaid ; American Library Association. Subscription, $2.50 per 
single nos., ro cts. annum, postpaid. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Month THE LIBRARY LIST. Being a list of 
Ra Official Organ of the American Library Association, 
1 


ted by Cuaruas A. Cutrer, Librarian Boston Public Libraries in the United States and Canada of 


l 
Athenzum, and Paut L. Forp. Subscription, $s per 
annum, postpaid (including the Literary News, month- 
ly); single nos., so cts. LIBRA RIES AND SCHOOLS, Papers 
selected by S. Green. 16mo, cloth, so cts, 
BOOKS OF ALL TIME. A Guide for es 
the Purchase of Books. Compiled by F. Levrounr| THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRA- 


and Lynps E. Jongs. 3amo, paper, ro cents. RY. By Rev. A. E. Dunninc. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents, 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P.O. Box 9438. Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), New York. 


A Book it the Librarian's Desk. | U. MAGGS, 
Second-hand and Export Bookseller, 


"169 CHURCH STREET, 


The Annual American Catalogue for 1889 con- | 
tains 


Specialty.—Illustrated and Standard Works, 
First Editions, Americana, Antiquarian, Herald- 
| ry, Voyages and Travels, Illuminated and Early 
(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in Printed Books. 

1889. Orders for Books from Public Libraries, and 


(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author-| | ists of Wants receive special attention. 
alphabet, of all books recorded in the Pusttsners’ 
WEEKLY, 1889. 


(3) Author-, title-, and subject index to same, in one 


alphabet. CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLIVATION. 
(4) Publishers’ annual lists for 1889. —— - 
The edition is limited, and to secure copies SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


orders should be sent at once. The price is 


,, G0-operative Index to Periodicals 


Ve also supply the English Catalogue for 1889, 


price, $1.50, paper ; the Annual American and For 1890. 
English Catalogues, 1889, can be had in one vol- 
ume, half leather, $5.00. The annual volume to be ready early 


in 1891. $2.50. 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


Orrice or THE P UBL ISHE RS' WEEKLY, 


NKLIN SQUARE » PEARL ST.), se 
re (33 Franklin Square (330 Pearl Street), 


P, O. Box 943. New York. | P. O. Box New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872. 
LONDON: NEW YORK: LEIPZIG: 
30 WELLINGTON Sr., STRAND. 828 Broanoway. Hospitat Str. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing Agent for Colleges & Libraries 


828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 
than any other house in America or Europe. 


Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 
open Accounts with ali the large publishing houses in the world. 

His large experience enables him to give information about and to find searee and rare books to his 
patrons at most advantageous prices. 

From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers the 


charges for freight, etc. 
Most of the principal Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 
their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following : 


Adelbert College. Johns Hopktas University. State University of Lowa. 

Alma College. Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. State University of Kansas. 

Am. Museum of Natural History. Miami University. State University of Nebraska. 
Amherst College. N. ¥. State Library. Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Astor Library. N. ¥. Hospital Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
College of the City of New York. Ohio State University. Univesity of Illinois. 

College of Physicians, Phila. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. University of Minnesota. 
Columbia College. Pablic Library, Cincianati. 0. University of Pennsylvania, 
Corneil University. Public Library, Cleveland, 0. University of Wisconsin. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Pablic Library, Minneapolis. Wesleyan University. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. Reynolds Library. Williams College. 

Haverford College. State Library of Connecticut. Yale University. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES, 

**Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr, Stechert's success is due to his constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 

Geo. H. Baker, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 


**Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get our 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. Ihe result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in hen lon, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advaatage to give Mr. Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff rent packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr, Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders.” 


Matvit Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


** Mr. G. E. Stechert of New York has serve! us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 


by branches in different European countries " 
Prof. Arernur H. Patmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


“ Your methods and facilities for doing business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal w.ch you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. Up to date [am unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 
time and money as dealing through you.”’ 
Ernest C. Ricuarpson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


“ Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollara, but have 
shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you.’* 
A. 8. Cortins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


LONDON LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 
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